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The Bride’s Book 


suggests in a practical way the 
ethereal necessities of the trousseau. 


| leer vn nn that belongs to a bride,—from the 
FAL white shimmer of her veil and wedding gown to 

Np the dainty flutter of her handkerchief, is included in this 
book, which helps to plan. a trousseau. 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior mines Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 
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of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
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Into Which Parlor? 


\ HILE the National Republican Executive Committee and 

the National Republican Convention have been endorsing 
and urging the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 
Delaware, a state with a Republican Legislature, has defeated 
ratification in the Lower House and the Governors of Vermont 
and Connecticut, both Republicans, with Republican Legislatures, 
persist in their refusal to call special sessions so that their states 
can ratify. 

Worse still, in order not to hurt the feelings of those two gov- 
ernors, the urging to ratify, as put forward by the National Re- 


publican Executive Committee, pales into “earnestly hoping” in 
the convention platform plank on woman suffrage. 
Thus is woman’s entry into the electorate blocked on the 


threshold of final success, while the Republican band played at 
Chicago and Republican politicians were saying to the woman 
voter, “ Will you walk into my parlor?” and Republican women, 
who are Republicans before they are women, are saying, “ Do not 
think of what women can get from the party but what they 
give.” Heaven save the blurb! 

Presently the scene will change. San Francisco will be the 
The time will be the last week of June. The National 
and the National Democratic 
The Democratic band 


can 


” 


place. 
Democratic Executive Committee 
Convention will be endorsing ratification. 
will be playing and the Democratic politicians will be saying, 
‘Mine is the nicest little parlor ever you did spy. Do come in, 
ladies.” And excessively Democratic women may be pointing 
out that it is woman’s province to give not to get. 

This week ratification has been defeated in both the Senate and 
Lower House of Louisiana. July it may reach the North 
Carolina Legislature and be effervescing there. Demo- 
cratic states both with Democratic governors and Democratic 
Legislatures. 

Meantime women in general are standing around in an awful 
fact that there is no sign of a chair 


Good 


Weariness, not unaware of the 
in either parlor. 


To Set Your Mind at Rest 


O set your mind at rest, we reprint below a letter received 
by Miss Hay from Judge Hughes, who is the N. A. W. 
S. A.’s counsel, adding a further word of reassurance concerning 
the Supreme Court’s decision as to the validity of referenda on 
federal amendments : 
My dear Miss Hay: 

[ have received a copy of the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Hawke case, and I am glad to say that 
the newspaper reports of the decision are correct. The Supreme 
Court holds that no state has the power to provide for ratifica- 
tion of an amendment to the Federal Constitution in any other 
manner than that for which the Federal Constitution itself pro- 
vides; that the term “ Legislatures ” in Article V of the Federal 
Constitution refers to the representative legislative body as known 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and that when an 





amendment to the Federal Constitution has been duly proposed 
and has been ratified by a vote of the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states it is not subject to a referendum to the people in any 
of the states as a condition precedent to its validity. It follows 
that when the proposed Nineteenth Amendment shall have been 
ratified by the Legislatures of thirty-six states it will be effective 
and no proceedings for a referendum under the constitutions of 
any of the states will have any validity. 

Very 


sincerely yours, 


CHARLES E. 


What Congress Did 

ONGRESS has adjourned without passing the legislation 
asked for by the National League of Women Voters, the 
National Consumers’ other organizations, 
curb the profiteering of the great meat-packers. It has referred 
the matter to the next Congress. 
Many disgusted women are 
failed to do anything adequate to relieve the economic situation, 


New York. HUGHES 


League and many to 


saying that this Congress has 


either here or abroad, but has done several things which are 
likely to make conditions worse. This suggests Mary Twain's 


reply when asked to contribute to an orphan asylum: 

“T am sorry not to be able to make you a financial contribution. 
At the first opportunity, I will send you a couple of 
orphans.” 

Many of the state Legislatures have disappointed the women 


however, 


equally. In Massachusetts, for instance, the maternity benefit 
bill was killed in the last days of the session. 
For our encouragement, let us remember what Mrs. Carrie 


Chapman Catt once said: “ The material always whips out the 
moral in a short run. It is only in the long run that the moral 
can win.” 

Now is the time for women to question all the candidates for 
Congress, and learn from them definitely what they will under- 
take to do, if elected, in regard to the measures of most interest 
to women. So far as it depends on us, let us see that the next 
Congress shall be better than the last. 


The Alliance Will Continue 


HE International Woman Suffrage Alliance 

This was its decision on June 9, when it 
broaden the scope of the association and work for equal rights, 
political and civil, for the women and the men of all nations. 
Article II of the Constitution, which was 


will continue. 


was decided to 


The amendment to 
adopted, reads: 

“ Resolved, That the object of the Alliance shall be in the future 
to secure enfranchisement of the women of all nations by the 
promotion of woman suffrage, and also such other reforms as 
are necessary to establish real equality of liberties, status and 
opportunities between men and women.’ 

The delegates declared their belief that the action would bis 
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received happily by the Parliaments and men of all countries 
as well as by the women. 

The irresistible pressure brought to bear upon Mrs. Catt pre- 
vailed over her decision to retire from the presidency and she 
was unanimously -réelected. 

Among the decisions made early in the day at the Congress 
was the adoption on June 9 of the “ Woman's Charter.” This 
was originally proposed by Dutch women and sent out early in 
the year by Dr. Aletta Jacobs of Holland. It was printed in its 
original form in the Woman Citizen of March 20. It includes 
equal rights, both political and civil, for men and women; equal 
guardianship of children; the right of a married woman to choose 
her own nationality ; equal professional, educational and industrial 
advantages for women and men; adequate economic provision 
for the service of motherhood, abolition of white slave traffic, and 
extension of protection of the law against slavery in all countries, 
Europe, Asia and Africa, so as to include women. 

When Mrs. Catt went to Europe, it was with a determination 
not to retain longer the presidency of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance which she has held for sixteen years. When 
this was known in Europe, delegates from many countries sent 
petitions to her requesting her to change her mind and continue 
as President. 

On June 9, the American delegation went into executive ses- 
sion, Mrs. Stanley McCormick of Boston, chairman, and Mrs. 
Jacob Baur, secretary, and adopted a resolution urging Mrs. Catt 
to reconsider her refusal. 

Mrs. McCormick said: 

“Tf we give up the presidency the result will be that- America 
practically will drop out of this international organization. | 
think it is high time the women of America assert themselves 
and take their proper place in international politics. The men 
of America are washing their hands of world affairs. It is for 
American women to place America in the position which is 
rightfully hers and which the men of America are allowing to 
slip out of their fingers. 

“T am convinced this delegation of women has the interna- 
tional point of view. Let us therefore not shirk our clear duty ; 
let us assume our. responsibilities. We American women have 
the courage and ability to take a leading part in this international 
organization of women and to bring to it our own American 
ideals. We cannot afford to allow another nation to take the 
presidency or else we will drop out of this organization, just as 
we have dropped out of the League of Nations.” 

The women from the Latin countries seemed particularly keen 
about having America retain the presidency and assume a domi- 
nating position in the International Alliance. 


Personalities at the Congress 


ADY ASTOR was a magnet for all eves as she stood on the 

platform and, in a frequently applauded speech, talked 

straight common sense to the women of thirty-one nations who 
were represented. in this Congress. 

She wore a black gown, severely plain, with a string of pearls 
its only ornament. Her lovely blond hair was coiffed low. She 
spoke as a woman member of the British House of Commons, 
and told how and why women, as legislators, could help the 
world. She said she was glad she had made her first parlia- 
mentary speech on the liquor question, “ because every woman 
knows how much sorrow and suffering drink brings into the 
home.” She expressed the opinion that women have a great 
responsibility to th@world for humanitarian measures, and called 
upon women to make themselves fit for their new tasks. 

Her attitude toward the war and League of Nations was 
equally sane. 


The war, Lady Astor said, had made those who had been in it 
impatient of unrealities and “tired of pious opinions.” She ap- 
pealed to all nationalities “to try not to keep alive the bitterness 
of the past.” 

“War,” she continued, “ is a terrible wrong, but not necessarily 
the greatest wrong. I am not sure that slavery, oppression and 
intolerance are not even greater evils.” 

Discussing the League of Nations as one of the outstanding 
questions of the world, Lady Astor suggested: “ Let us avoid 
talking cant about the League. The ideal is fine, but unless ihe 
peoples and nations are just toward each other the League is ut- 
terly useless.” She declared that the League merely provided 
machinery which could help prevent wars. 

She said that woman suffrage is a question of justice. Women, 
she concluded, must “ see to it that their children are educated in 
such a way that they will not grow up with a materialistic view of 
life.” 

No figure at the Congress was more noticeable than that of 
Frau Marie Stritt, one of the three members of the city counci! 
of Dresden, and the official representative of the new Republic 
of Germany. She is the widow of Albert Stritt who sang operatic 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York as long ago 
as 1886. This is the first time that Frau Stritt has been outside 
of Germany since before the war. She said her heart trembled at 
the idea of meeting women of the Allied countries, but when she 
met Madame Schlumberger of France, Miss Crystal McMillan 
of Edinburgh and Mrs. Catt of America, at a board meeting, 
there was no reference to the past. 

Frau Stritt reported that women in Germany are taking «1 
active part in politics. 

“ Our national assembly,” she continued, “ has had thirty-nine 
women members. Besides, there are 155 women parliamentary 
members in Germany ; that is, women belonging to parliaments of 
the various states comprising Germany.” 

Frau Stritt said the National Council of Women was making 
the political education of women its chief aim. 

When asked about conditions in Dresden her face fell. It 
was plain she did not like to discuss the subject. She hesitated 
and then said, “ Just about as bad as can be.” 


Against Those Who Are Against 
Suffrage 


ONNECTICUT suffragists are redoubling efforts to bring 
Connecticut into the line of states ratifying the federal 
amendment even though Governor Holcomb has refused ever) 


Q 


a 


request to call such a session, including that made by the forty- 
seven women representing as many states, and the one made by 
the Legislature itself. . 

The state Suffrage Association is out in the open to relate that 
it has rolled up its sleeves for the fall election campaign, with the 
intention of working against the party that has worked against 
suffrage. That party, they declare, is the Republican party. The 
statement adds that “ we shall apply this policy logically, that is, 
we shall make specific exception of all those Republican candi- 
dates who are actively helping us, or will pledge themselves to 
help us.” 

“ We now want to know unequivocally where every man in 
public life stands,” says Miss Katharine Ludington, president 
of the Association. “We have been played with long enough. 
If a man is not actively for us he will be considered to be against 
us. We shall certainly do all in our power to oppose a candidate 
for Governor who does not announce himself in favor of imme- 
diate ratification of the suffrage amendment. This policy will 
apply to all candidates for state office. The turn for candidates 
for the Legislature will come later. 
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“ This is what we mean to do: First, we shall find where every 
candidate for the state ticket stands. Second, we shall find 
whether he means to do anything that will really help us and do 
it immediately. We are tired of vague benevolence.” 

The full statement which gives the policy to be pursued by the 
Association follows: 

“ Republicans have had every chance given them to make good 
their promises and the implications of the resolution passed at 
the state convention. The resolution was good so far as it went 
and we do not question the good faith of the men who worked 
hard to put it through. But, the state convention endorsed and 
retained in power the group who are working hardest to keep 
the women out of the November election. Therefore, by their 
own official act they put the Republican party of the state back 
if this group in its fight on suffrage, and the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association is therefore driven to adopt the policy cre- 
ated for it by the action of the convention—namely, to oppose 
in the coming campaign the party which is opposing them, that 
is, the Republican party of the state.” 


New Rights of German Women 

N interesting glimpse of political conditions in Europe is 

afforded by a letter which Miss Eva Channing of Boston 
has lately received from a prominent German woman. Her 
iriead writes: 

“ As to the new rights of the German women,—we have de- 
cidedly gained by the revolution; but with the granting of un- 
limited suffrage not everything has been accomplished. The men 
have difficulty in accustoming themselves to grant the women 
sure positions on the voting lists, so that we have comparatively 
few women in the Parliaments. The lists for the candidates to 
the Reichstag are just being posted, and in the last few weeks, 
here in the local group of the Democratic party, to which | 
belong, we had a hard struggle to retain the place for a woman 
m the list, and I am in doubt whether our candidate will have any 
prospect of election. 

“In May I am hoping to go on a speaking tour, to secure votes 
ior the women’s measures, but I do not know whether I shall be 
let off. I am myself a city representative. Here the men have 
become quite accustomed to our working with them; among 96 
tity representatives there are ten of us women, and, among these, 
three Democrats. 

“My work is especially on the school committees. 
commonly interesting to have a glimpse of the inner life and 
government of a city like Frankfort, in a time like the present; 
and though the individual can do little, I consider it a privilege 


It is un- 


to be in it. 

“In the church the woman’s cause is worse off. Not until 
today (April 24) has the General Synod granted full suffrage in 
church matters to the women. The majority of our clergy are 
strongly conservative, and against everything that the revolution 
has gained.” 

The reference to the unwillingness to grant women sure posi- 
tions on the voting lists probably means that there, as here, a 
woman is less apt to be nominated where nomination is equivalent 
to election. Even in America we find that the Republicans are 
more ready to nominate women in districts where the Republican 
candidate has little chance of election; and it is just the same 
with the Democrats. 


y the next issue the first ten lessons of the Carrie Chanman 

Catt Citizenship Course as presented in the Woman Citizen 
will be reviewed and summarized, so that those who are following 
it may get the synthesis which is guiding its presentation—Eb. 


Can He Do As He Pleases P 


N that historic date when the Vermont G. O. P. Convention 
told Governor Percival Clement that it was high time that 
he took the state out of the obstructionist class and set it along 
with its running mate, New Hampshire, among the progressive 
states of the Union which have ratified the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, General Leonard Wood, who was present, told Re- 
publican women some things they will not be slow to act upon. 
Indeed they are already so busy acting upon them as to surprise 
many politicians. 
‘““My advice to American women,” said General Wood, “ is 
that they go into one of the regular parties, whichever one they 


believe in; and go in on equal terms with men. If your 
party is bad, if it needs cleaning up, clean it up. I be- 


lieve that American women are going to level up our political ma- 
They are coming in with higher and cleaner ideals. They 
They are go- 


chine. 
are going to stand for public and private morality. 
ing to control and wipe out, | trust, organized, commercialized 
vice; and I hope they are going to take the men whom they dom- 
inate to the polls and make them vote. 

“We have reason to be proud of the work American women 
did during the war. I do not know of any part of the country 
where American women did not take hold of the situation with 
keen energy. They have entered the political arena all over this 
nation, and they are going to play a very important part in it. 
They have been dreaming dreams and seeing visions and hoping 
to do certain things. Now they are going to have an opportunity 
to do them.” 

On the platform during this speech by his party leader, sat 
Governor Clement. He listened to General Wood, he listened 
to the voice of the party leaders of the state when they passed 
a resolution asking for a special session, and he listened to its 
overwhelming adoption with what the Burlington Free Press 
of the next day called “a quizzical expression of countenance 
which was eloquent in itself. 

“He might now undoubtedly say, as he said when the Repub 
lican State Committee met at the instance of National Chairman 
Hays to secure the same result, that the party had made its rec- 
ord right and he could do as he pleased,” continued the Free 
Press. “ But so long as the Republican party is held responsible 
for his administration, this can hardly be regarded as the true 
situation. The sentiment for political justice for women among 
the delegates to yesterday’s convention was plainly overwhelm- 
ing. We believe the convention reflects the real desires of the 
great mass of the Republicans of Vermont as to this great issue.”’ 


Continuing the Women’s Bureau 
Bs INGRATULATIONS are in order to the National Women’s 


Trade Union League and to the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, for achieving the appropriation of $75,000 
which will make the Women’s Bureau a continuing boon. 

This is an increase of $35,000 over last year, although it is 
exactly half of the funds estimated by the Secretary of Labor as 
necessary. Numerous women’s organizations had asked for the 
full amount recommended. 

By the provisions of the Campbell-Kenyon bill the Women’s 
Bureau has now become statutory and proof against points of 
order on its appropriation. This bill has passed both the House 
and the Senate. Therefore, the appropriation to protect the 
Women’s Bureau from dissolution this year was included in the 
Sundry Civil Bill, where it went through various vicissitudes on 
points of order, but finally passed the Senate early in June. 
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Whatever Else We Lose, We Must Keep the Home 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


66 ‘ HAT?” 
other 


S there any one of us who does not 

“talk shop”? Men talk of their 
business, the office, the mill, the bank. 
the farm, the ranch; and women talk 
of their business, which is, for almost 
all of us, the nome. 

As far back as we have any records | 
women talked of their household af- | 
fairs, and if they had any servants | 
they talked of them. 

Moreover they always complained 


be professionalized.” 


ject.—Eb. 


said Mrs. Gilman, 
article 
Surely we've had enough on that topic. 
Seems to me I can write ‘home’ articles 
with my eyes shut, and as if everybody 
knew, by this time, that housework must | 


But we assured her that there were 
still thousands of intelligent women who 
were unenlightened on this particular sub-_ | 


She still does it, when it is neces- 
sary, but there is not the old submis- 
sion to the idea that that is woman’s 
only business. 

We begin to see that wifehood and 


“ an- 


about the home? 


motherhood are not the same thine as 
house service. 

That it is the duty of the mothe; to 
make a home for her children is ¢!car, 
but that this duty requires her t. do 
the housework with her own han: is 





of them. 
Even in the long ago when servants were slaves, they were 
still the subjects of discussion and criticism. 
They were praised for “ faithfulness,” called 
if especially competent, and blamed without stint for their short- 


“ treasures ” 


comings. 

Today there is a new note in our domestic discussions. 

We talk neither of their good nor bad qualities, but of the dif- 
ficulty of getting any. 

The kind of worker known as a servant seems to be disappear- 
ing from the world. 

This trouble has been growing on us to- years. 

We have fretted over increased wages, increased demands for 
privileges, and decreased competence. 

Then came the great war, with all its manifold disturbances, 
and in spite of the numbers of women who were forced into in- 
dustry, we are confronted with an increasing shortage of servants. 

This is a most serious condition. 

Our only alternatives, heretofore, have been for the wife 
and mother to do all the work of the house, assisted sometimes 
by other female relatives; or to have it done by servants. 

The limits of the first method are absolute: If the work is 
all done by one woman we can never have a house larger and 
more elaborate than one woman can take care of. 

And if a woman is expected to bear and rear children at the 
same time she is acting as maid-of-all-work, either the work or the 
children suffer—or both. 

Fifteen-sixteenths of the families in America are under this 
handicap, which often results in complete breakdown for the too 
ambitious worker and too conscientious mother. 

The other sixteenth of our twenty million families live in fine 
large houses which no one woman could “ keep up.” 

Our homes are thus dependent on either the continuous labor 
of the wife or mother, or, as soon as they reach a certain stand- 
ard of size and elegance, on servants. 

ACK of servants therefore is a direct blow at our family life. 

It tends to postpone or prevent marriage; for the woman 

dreads the care and uncertainty of this continually more difficult 

struggle; and the man dreads the ever increasing expense and 
worry. 

Whatever else we lose, we must keep the home. 

Each family must have its separate home, a whole house wher- 
ever possible, and that home ought to be a place of rest and com- 
fort to all of its inmates. 

The effect of the war has been merely to accentuate and hasten 
certain causes already operating. We need not look for this to 
pass and for a return to older conditions. 

The large plain fact confronting us is this: working women do 
not wish to be servants. Also this: the married woman is no 
longer willing to spend all her life doing housework. 


not so clear. 

In our remote beginnings the woman was the only worker 

Because she was a mother, to meet the needs of her child ren, 
she invented all the first industries. 

For long ages, while man was still only a hunter and fig ter, 
woman was busy with basket-work, leather-work, needle-w ork, 
pottery, all the primitive trades. She is the mother of industry 
as well as the mother of mankind. 

Then man took away one after another of these primitive in- 
dustries and made a business of it, gave his life to it, devel: ped 
it, and handed down to humanity a steadily improving art, trade, 
profession or handicraft. 

The woman remained stationary in the home, holding fur a 
long time the whole clothing industry, from shears to loom, trom 
loom to finished garment. 


UT even that has gone from her, in recent times ; we no longer 

spin and weave, we do not boast of our dresses as “ home- 
made,” there remain of the woman’s early industries only the 
preparation and service of food, cleaning, mending and the care 
of children. 

Even in that most feminine occupation we have seen nursing 
develop into a great profession and teaching into a greater. 

This great social law of specialization in industry is now reach- 
ing after the woman in the home. 

The emergence of women into specialized industry is so uni- 
versal that while some fear and some welcome it, no one can 
deny it. 

What we fear is loss of womanliness, loss of motherliness, loss 
to the home. 

Housework has been so long done by women that we have 
unconsciously assumed it to be a feminine function. 

Spinning, for instance, was so absolutely feminine once that 
we still speak of the unmarried woman as a “ spinster.” 

But the great mills that now spin for us take no account of 
sex in their spinners. Spinning is seen to be a human occupation, 
not a function of women. 

Anyone who has ever enjoyed the service of a competent Chi- 
naman knows how well housework can be done by a man. 

Any work that is done in a house is, for the time being, house- 
work; but no work is essential to a house, except keeping it clean 


and in good repair. 


PTSHE social law which inevitably leads to specialization in 11- 
dustry is twofold. On the one hand, it is nature’s inexorable 
economy; it is far cheaper to have work done by a few than by 
2 great many. On ‘the other, is the great basic law of improve- 
ment; work is done better by one specially trained and practiced 
than by an amateur. 
Women have special talents, just as men do. 
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As women they should all, if normal, be wives and mothers, 
but as workers each should do the work she likes best and can 
therefore do best. This is not from any reasons of self-indulgence 
or self-expression, but for social service. We each owe our best 
service to the others. 

Here is where social evolution has us in its grip, whether we 
approve or not. 

The women of our time are torn between the universal duty 
of motherhood, and the special duty of each human being to do 
his or her best work in the world. 

[t is not the work of cooking, washing, cleaning and so on, 
which makes houseworkers so hard to get, it is the “ status.” 

his is hard for us to understand. 

We know the labor is lighter and the conditions better than in 
miny other kinds of employment, and yet the girls prefer hard 
work, long hours, and less pay to a comfortable berth in our 
kitchens. 

But ask any man with a trade or profession if he would as soon 
be a private physician to one man as to have his own “ prac- 
tice,” or to be a private coachman as well as to keep a livery 
stable. 

It is the same with these women. 
pcsition of a personal servant. 


What they do not like is the 


, ios feeling is not wrong. It shows social advancement. 

Would any of us who are so desirous of hiring servants be 
willing to be one? Or to have our daughters choose that occupa- 
tion? 

We try to meet this difficulty in two ways; one the attempt to 
provide training schools for servants, that they may be more com- 
petent and “ take a pride in their work,” the other in a pathetic 
efiort to “ elevate domestic service.” 

We exhort the servants to feel differently and the employers 
to behave differently ; we seek to alter the names used, the costume 
required, the accommodations offered; but we refuse to face the 
real and irremovable difficulty, the objection to personal service. 

It is not hard to understand. Each of us has the feeling. 
Nothing but compulsion, slavery or economic pressure, will force 
women to be servants. And today they can earn their livings 
in other ways. 

We so love and honor the home, and the home has for so long 
depended on servants, either a paid servant or a married one, 
that it is really hard for us to see that there can be any alteration 
in the methods of housekeeping without injury to the home 
itself, 

As is always the case we accept previous changes with com- 
placency but fear anything further. 

But if father, mother and child continue to live in a private 
house, if that house is kept clean, comfortable and sanitary, if 
we enjoy good food at our own tables, why should it so greatly 


‘matter to us if the service comes in by the hour, and the food is 


brought to us cooked instead of raw? 


W* need not dread any sudden sweeping change, affecting 
every one at once; the large cities are already seeing the 
first steps of professional house-service, smaller ones come next, 
arid so on to the town and village; the farm comes last, because 
It is not the work of a moment, but it is moving 


oi its isolation. 
steadily on, and our shortage of servants is one of the proofs. 
Let us face our historic change more bravely and clearsightedly 
than our ancestors did. 
The people of today are able to help in social evolution if 
they will. What is difficult and perplexing for us we may make 


easy for our children. Is there any mother who does not dread 
for her daughter what we call “ the struggle with servants ”’? 
Our struggle is to hold back a class of workers engaged in 
They are emerging from the status of per- 
Professional serv- 


industrial progress. 
sonal service to that of professional service. 
ice is going to furnish us with better homes, not worse. 

Let us try to anticipate events and study the home of the future. 


, ACH growing girl will look forward to her twofold work in 

the world; first and always that of the mother, her contri- 

bution as a female; second, her special kind of industry, what- 
ever it may be, her contribution as a human being. 

Some will specialize in this all-important business of feeding 
the people and keeping them clean and healthy. For such work 
we need brains, education and experience. 

What little we know about dietetics we have learned, not from 
servants, but from professionals. The general food-standard of 
the world is very low. 

Those of us who live to grow up become used to the kind of 
food we were “ raised on,” and continue to eat that kind if we 
can get it. 
us how widespread are the diseases that come from improper 


jut any intelligent physician or hygienist will tell 


food habits. 

We cater to the tastes of our dear ones as best we may, but it 
is very hard to persuade John to eat what is good for him in 
place of what he has been accustomed to, even if his wife knows 
the difference. 

The mechanical details of this coming change are already 
shown in our great cities. In New York, for instance, a group 
of far-seeing capitalists and executives have organized a “‘ Cooked 
Food Service,” which caters to the needs of many families. In 
Evanston, IIl., one of Chicago’s most progressive suburban towns, 
The Aladdin Community Kitchen.” In 


there is another, called 
England, during the war and still successfully continuing, are 
many kinds of cooked food services—some for the poor, who 
carry it home, and some for wealthier flat-dwellers, to whom it 
goes up on dumb-waiters. 

The first steps of such a change in long-loved habit as this 
are necessarily slow, difficult and often unsatisfactory, but the 
steadily increasing numbers and success of these undertakings 
show that they have come to stay. 


HEN the cooked food industry is fully transferred from 

the private cook-shop we call a kitchen to the food labora- 

tory, see what we shall save. 
In labor about go per cent. 
require a hundred cooks in a hundred kitchens, ten cooks in the 


Where now a hundred families 


space of ten kitchens, with a tenth of the fuel and light, could 
do the same work and do it better. See how it counts up; 90 
per cent of the labor, 90 per cent of the “ plant,” 90 per cent of 
the fuel; that means a tremendous saving in money. But that is 
not all, for there follows all the immense saving of buying at 
wholesale instead of retail prices, and another economy in the 
collection of garbage and ashes. 

There would come to our doors three times a day, a motor 
delivering the neat “ container ’’ with its insets of hot and cold 
dishes as ordered, in place of the milk-man, the iceman, the baker, 
the grocer, the meat-man, the fish-man, the ash-man, the garbage- 
man, etc. 

This would mean a great reduction of horses, and with the 
absence of horse-litter and garbage cans we should at last be able 
to combat that real terror of modern life, the kitchen fly. We 
call it the house fly, but it is mainly a by-product of the kitchen. 

The remaining work of keeping a kitchenless house clean could 
easily be done by trained workers by the hour, also coming by 
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motor and going through the house in pairs for swifter service. 
This too is already done in cities, but is at present expensive. 


LMOST everyone sees the need of a higher class of labor to 
carry on this most important work of proper feeding for 
mankind, but few are willing to see that the grade of worker we 
need can not be secured in sufficient numbers to provide one for 
each family. 

We seek to found training schools for servants, but why should 
they go to them, even if tuition is free, when they can command 
good wages without training? 

We seek to train the schoolgirl for this work, forgetting that 
women are not all alike. They can no more all do well in the 
same trade than men could. 

The health of the mother is of high importance to the race, 
but most mothers live under a heavy strain from having to com- 
bine the work of childbearing with that of the cook and chamber- 
maid. 

None but mothers could do as well as we have done under this 
unsuitable combination. Suppose a widower wished to engage a 
tutor for his little boys, would he expect him also to serve as 
cook, butler, footman, coachman and gardener? 

No man can do his best as “ Jack of all trades and master of 
none,” and the woman only does it up to a very irregular standard 
and at great personal sacrifice. 

Expert investigation has shown that industrial loss from what 
are called “ faulty assignments ” among men costs us $20,000,000 
a day. ‘“ Everywhere we find men working on the wrong jobs ” 
they say. “ Not fifty per cent of the people in the United States 
really find themselves.” 

More than this proportion is thus misplaced among women; 
because they have had far less chance to develop their special 
talents. 

Any legitimate change which will not detract from the privacy 
and comfort of the home, yet which will allow of each woman’s 
doing the work she is best fitted for, will do much to improve the 
health of our women, and the happiness of the family. 

The young mother who wishes to devote all her time to the 
care of her little ones will be enabled to do so when the mere 
hand labor of the house is done by skilled professionals, and the 
care of it consists only in the selection of suitable service and 
the ordering of meals and other supplies. 

Those whose children are grown, and we are apt to forget that 
children are the most transient of charges; those who have missed 
the blessing of motherhood, or who prefer assistance in this work 
and are themselves more competent in other lines; and all the 
single women, now more numerous after the losses of the war, 
all these may be free to do social service in such trade or profes- 
sion as they are best fitted for. 


HIS gift to the world of the unused talents of women will 

add greatly to our wealth and progress. As much intellect, 
talent and genius is given to women as to men, and in as many 
varieties. 

Their own special work, the care and teaching of children, 
the maintenance of health and happiness in the family, they can 
do far better when it is seen as world service instead of house- 
service. 

Here is where we need a nobler spirit in facing our present 
household difficulties. These fall privately on each family, but 
they are not private conditions which make the trouble, but social 


ones. 
Our feeling in studying them should be, not “ How can I im- 


prove matters for my own family alone?” but “ How can I help 
solve these problems for the community? ” 

Everywhere are women complaining of their domestic troubles, 
and anxiously seeking for some better service for themselves; 
almost nowhere are women bringing their intellect and goodwill, 
their money and energy, to bear on the question of “ How can 
we provide better service for the homes of our town?” 

The demands for social service made by the war were nobly 
met by our women. They were tireless and competent. No 
effort, no sacrifice was too great to make in the service of the 
country—in war. 

Yet that service in peace is just as important, though (ess 
exciting. The women who shall gradually succeed in establish- 
ing a perfect laundry service, food service or housecleaning serv- 
ice in their town will be deserving of all the medals and deccera- 
tions ever bestowed on warriors. 

Have not our long ages of private amateur house-service fi ‘ed 
some few of us to manage competently some branch of it <s a 
business ? 

Are there not noble-spirited women who would be proud ‘ind 
glad to help lift this great burden of care, labor, uncertainty «nd 
expense from the struggling over-worked mother, and tran: fer 
it to the shoulders of the competent professional ? 


T is a woman’s duty, undeniably woman’s duty, to see t« it 

that this work is done, but her methods should be as ope to 
change and improvement as those of man. 

He has become the hundred-fold specialist, giving his family 
the services of all the skilled labor in the world, in art, handi- 
craft, trade and profession. 

In this wide growth he has not only benefitted his children by 
the work of hand and brain, but by the transmission of developed 
power. Can we suppose that our children would be what they 
are if all their fathers had followed one primitive trade, each 
alone in his own house? 

The enlargement of women’s powers will be registered in her 
children as well as in her work. 

We must look across the morass of our present difficulties to 
the solid ground of world advance. 

Behind us stretch the long ages of hand work in the home. 

Recently behind us are the transition years of the encroach- 
ments of shop and mill on what was domestic industry. 

Today we are beginning to emerge into a period of professional 
service in every kind of work. 

The cook of the past was mother, from the toiling squaw 
the proud and competent housewife of our grandmother’s day 

The cook of the present is a servant—if we can afford it, and 
also if we can get one! 

The cook of the future already upon us will be a highly-edu- 
cated well-paid professional, in collaboration with dietitians and 
experienced buyers, providing for us food of a better quality than 
we have had before, at far less cost. 

The whole art and science of food production will be lifted in 
such hands, and the health of the people with it. 

Motherhood, freed from its long bondage to house-work, will 
improve also in its general standards of child culture. 

And as for wifehood, the man may see a blessing approach- 
ing, no longer the weary “house-wife ” but a happy and vigorous 
“ man’s-wife.” 

Why should a woman marry a house? 

She should marry a man, be the mother of children, and see 
to it that her share of the world’s work is done at the same level 
of social evolution as the rest of our industries—if not a higher 


+ 
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one. 
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Why It Is a Good Thing for Women to Be in Politics 


ty YASHINGTON, June 7.—The news that the Senate Com- 
W mittee on Public Health, of which Senator France of 
Maryland is Chairman, has unanimously reported in favor of 
the Sheppard-Towner Bill for the Protection of Maternity and 
Infancy is giving the greatest possible satisfaction to the members 
of the National League of Women Voters. The bill is the direct 
result of the studies made by the Federal Children’s Bureau into 
the causes and extent of infant mortality in the United States 
an1 provides for Federal aid to the states in furthering infant 
welfare work, prenatal care and instruction to mothers and pro- 
spective mothers. It is to be administered by a Federal Board, 
the executive officer of which is to be the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

t is the dawning of a new day when a Senate Committee in 
renorting a bill to the Senate makes two such statements as the 
fo: lowing, quoted from the Senate report: 

‘ Heretofore Congress has appropriated large sums for hogs 
and cattle. It is not because men think more of hogs and cattle 
thin they do of babies that they vote $47,000,000 for them and 
nothing for the little ones, but because they have been thinking of 
the father’s end of the problem. They have not seen that there 
wes another side to the problem that was just as much the pub- 
lic business, namely, right conditions surrounding mothers and 
babtes at home. Mothers will always think of the baby first. 
They are made that way; that is why it is a good thing for women 
to be in politics at this particular stage of the world’s history, 
wien conservation of lifeis soimportant. . . .” 

‘It has been said that the 23,000 mothers who died from causes 
connected with childbirth in 1915 and the 250,000 infants com- 
prised a total casualty list that is as large as our total casualty 
list during the war. Congress should not be passive in the face 
of this great loss, not only economic but social and moral as well. 
lic believe that the United States should be pulled up from its 
present ignominious position as a squanderer of mothers and 
babies. We heartily recommend the prompt passuge of this bill.” 

N the middle of last week it became evident to the Senate sup- 

porters of the packer legislation (Gronna Bill) that action was 
impossible before adjournment if the appropriation bills were 
to be passed, but the pressure for action from the outside was so 
great that on May 28th an agreement was entered into whereby 
at 2 o’clock on the 5th day of June the Gronna Bill was to become 
the unfinished business of the Senate. This means that if the 
Senate meets during the summer or in the fall the packer bill will 
be the first under consideration. From the House side it is 
learned that the re-drafted Anderson Bill will not be reported 
from the House Agriculture Committee before adjournment. The 
following members of the Committee were in favor of reporting 
the bill out this session: Congressmen Haugen of Iowa, Ander- 
son of Minnesota, Tincher of Kansas, Voight of Wisconsin, Mc- 
Laughlin of Nebraska and Rubey of Missouri. 

On June tst, the bill to establish a Woman’s Bureau in the 
department of Labor was passed. 

One of the most important pieces of legislation now before 
Congress in the interests of Government workers is the John- 
son-Nolan Bill to provide a minimum wage of $3 a day o~ $1,080 
a year for all Government employees. The principle embodied 
in this bill was endorsed by the National League of Women 
‘oters in February as a part of the Women in Industry program. 
Last July the Nolan Bill was passed by the House, and last week 
by the Senate. Next day Senator Thomas moved to reconsider 
the vote and finally the bill was defeated as a result of a fili- 
bister led by Senator Underwood of Alabama and assisted by 
Senators Dial of South Carolina, King of Utah, and Hoke Smith 
of Georgia. 

The Sterling-Lehlbach Retirement Bill providing a system for 


at 


superannuated public employees was passed by the House and 
Senate and has now been signed by the President. The principle 
of retirement legislation was endorsed as a part of the program 
of the Women in Industry Committee and will pave the way for 
the proposed reclassification of civil service employees which 
will be presented to Congress during the second session. The 
passage of the retirement bill marks the end of a long struggle and 
the beginning of a program for greater efficiency in our govern- 
mental machinery. 

On Saturday, June 5th, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman of 
the Board of the National League of Women Voters, left for 
Chicago to attend the Republican National Convention, where 
she will be joined by the other members of the Board. Mrs. Park 
has been in Washington during the month of May and has pre- 
sented personally the Woman’s Platform to the important politi- 
cal leaders of both parties in Washington. At her direction, 
copies of the platform have been mailed to every delegate to both 
conventions, and in Chicago, the Board of the National League 
of Women Voters will request a hearing before the platform com- 
mittee of the Republican party to explain the planks. 

Although the Suffrage Amendment has not yet been ratified, 
it is estimated that more than 16,000,000 women will be voting 
for President in the fall, and this vote will play an important part 
in determining the victory at the elections. Public opinion has 
undergone radical changes since the last election, and it is pre- 
dicted by the officers of the League of Women Voters who are 
closely in touch with the political situation, that women will not 
be satisfied with declarations of issues which are not at present 
close to their hearts, but demand those which they believe funda- 
mental. The proposed planks cover such subjects as Child Wel- 
fare, Education, The Home and High Prices, Women in Gain- 
ful Occupations, Public Health and Morals, and Independent 
Citizenship for Married Women, which in the opinion of the 
Board are fundamental issues. 


Mrs. Park Speaks 


CuIcaAGo, June 12. 

HE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS has made its pres- 

ence felt at the National Republican Convention by earnest 
demands which were made at committee hearings by eloquent 
speakers. On the night of June 9, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, na- 
tional chairman, in a brief and forceful speech reminded the 
committeemen assembled for the League hearing what the League 
was, how significant its planks were, and how mighty the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women was. This was the fashion in which 
Mrs. Park put the case for the League to the Committee on Reso- 


lutions: 


The magnitude of the approaching extension of suffrage to 
women is as yet little understood. At the present time there are 
approximately 16,000,000 women of voting age in states where 
women are eligible to vote in the next national election. About 
three-fourths of this number, i. e., between 12,000,000 and 
13,000,000, are in states which have granted presidential suffrage 
to women since 1916. These women are likely to be making 
their party affiliations for the first time. 

The total number of women of voting age in the United States 
is estimated at 27,000,000. Between three and four million of 
them are in states where women voted in 1916. Therefore about 
23,000,000 new voters will be possible when the 36th state ratifies 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

This is the largest extension of suffrage that has ever been 
made at one time by any organized and orderly government. 
Revolutionary China and revolutionary Russia attempted to en- 
franchise a greater number of persons but their attempts were 
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nullified by counter revolutions. In the United States no one 
doubts that the extension of suffrage to women will be permanent. 
For that reason the importance of the woman’s vote in the next 
national election can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The great significance of the planks presented by the National 
League of Women Voters lies in the fact that they have to do 
with matters in which women are admittedly experts—matters in 
which their experience as mothers, as home-makers and as wage 
earners has given them a distinctive point of view. Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw used to say: ** Men know more about some things 
and women know more about other things, but men and women 
together know all that is known about anything.” It is precisely 
these things about which women know more than men that are 
included in the requests which we shall make today. 

Since the planks represent primarily the woman’s point of 
view, it follows that they do not contain requests that are in any 
sense radical or revolutionary. Women, who are recognized as 
a great stabilizing force in the community, want chiefly from 
Government those things which make the community, the state, 
and the nation safe for children to be brought up in. Child wel- 
fare, Education, Home and High Prices, Women in Gainful 
Occupations, Public Health and Morals, Independent Citizenship 
for Married Women—these are matters in connection with which 
women, as a rule, are more directly interested and more active 
than men. 

Rather late in our history these matters are coming to be recog- 
nized as concerns not only of the individual home, but of the 
national home which the federal government controls. Rather 
late and rather reluctantly, legislators have begun to make provi- 
sion for the special needs of women and children; but as yet these 
provisions are so few and so inadequate that the only two bureaus 
in the federal government which are devoted exclusively to the 
special interest of women and children—the Woman’s Bureau 
and the Children’s Bureau, both in the Department of Labor, 
have received in the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, according to statistics recently compiled by the Bureau 
of Standards, only 514 thousandths of one per cent of the total 
appropriations made by the Congress for this year. It serves to 
show how great is the need for such measures as we present a1d 
how keen must be the anxiety of the women to have them in- 
cluded in the party platforms. 

This generation has lived through the most tremendous events 
of war history that the world has ever known. As you listen to 
the speakers today, I ask you to bear in mind that you are taking 
part in an event which is in a sense a turning point in the history 
of peace. 

For the first time women as potential voters throughout this 
wide land present to the resolutions committees of political parties 
the measures which represent the abiding desire and hope of 
women that the Government of our Nation will not shirk its 
duty to make this country a place in which every child may have 
a fair chance, every man and woman an opportunity to share in 
the upbuilding of a righteous and noble future for the genera- 
tions that are to come.* 

RS. GEORGE GELLHORN, of St. Louis, Vice-Chairman 

of the League, spoke on the plank relating to “ Home and 
High Prices,” and she spoke with knowledge gained as chairman 
of the Missouri food conservation committee during the war. 
Appearing in behalf of the plank to promote the welfare of 
millions of women engaged in gainful occupation, was Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania. 

Planks which deal with public health and morals and inde- 
pendent citizenship for married women were presented by Mrs. 
F. Louis Slade, of New York, who has been actively interested 
in these problems through her official position in connection with 
the United War Work Council. 

The Child Welfare plan, which relates to the protection and 
development of children; also the plank on education advocating 
Federal aid for an improved educational system, were offered by 
Mrs. Richard Edwards, of Indiana. 


ROM Chicago Mrs. Park and the other members of the 
League’s national board are headed toward the Democratic 


* An analysis of the attention given the planks of the women’s platform by thc 
Republican convention will appear in the next issue. 


convention in San Francisco, the two weeks between conventions 
giving an opportunity not to be missed for the board members 
to stop at points west and further interest in the League en route. 


First Regional Meeting 


HE first regional meeting of the League to be held «ny- 

where in the United States was the meeting of the stxtes 
in the Sixth Region at Omaha, Nebraska, June 13th, 14th ind 
15th, presided over by Mrs. George Gellhorn, of St. Louis, ¢! xir- 
man of the sixth region and vice-chairman of the Nati: nal 
League. 

It will be remembered that when the League was organize : in 
Chicago last February, the Board was ordered to hold P. ard 
Meetings and conferences in each of the seven regions of s’ «tes 
with the idea that the National Board and the State League of 
Women Voters needed to keep in close touch during the ear 
and that it could best be done by personal contact. The \ ork 
of the League is both educational and legislative and while the 
congressional end, carried on through the Washington H_ad- 
quarters, 918 Munsey Bldg., is important and heavy, the -:ate 
legislative end of the work will be increasingly important i ‘om 
now on. 

The educational branch of the work, in the form of Citizen -hip 
Schools, has been conducted from St. Louis under Mrs. Gellh rn, 
who is chairman of the Organization and Citizenship Sch: ols’ 
Department, thus practically providing western headquarters for 
this most active work of the organization. 

This first meeting was notable because of the annual con, en- 
tion of the Nebraska Suffrage Association, which was hel: in 
connection with the national conference. Mrs. Charles H. [Diet- 
rich, of Hastings, Nebr., the state president, presided at ‘his 
convention, and the Nebraska organization disbanded and _re- 
organized as the nucleus of a Nebraska League of Women 
Voters, in pursuance of the national plan. 

Interested visitors at the conference and the Nebraska con- 
vention were the state presidents and delegates comprising the 
Sixth Region: Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri. 


The Golden Prairie Biennial 


HE official program of the Golden Prairie Biennial, now in 
session in Des Moines, Iowa, shows the large and varied 
interests of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

On June 16th, the Convention was formally opened at the 
State House, in the rotunda of which the Local Biennial Board 
entertained the General Federation officers, delegates and _ vis- 
itors with a reception. 

The business sessions of the 
on Thursday morning, and will continue through the 22nd. 
Festival of Corn,” a pageant prepared by Des Moines women, will 


siennial began in the Coliseum 
wr ne 
end an exceedingly full program. 

The scheme for the Biennial, as laid out, seems like a huge 
plant going at full speed and spread over acres of territory. 
Committees are widely spread over the city, with headquarters 
in club houses, hotels, State Fair grounds, public library and 
Y¥. M. C. A. 

At the formal opening in the State Capitol, Hon. W. L. Hard- 
ing, Governor of Iowa, was one of the speakers. Mrs. Josiah 
Evans Cowles, the president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
also spoke. 

Among suffrage leaders who are scheduled on this abund int 
program is Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, a past president of the 
Federation, now Chairman of the Child Welfare Deprtmert of 
the League of Women Voters, who is to address the Commu ty 
Service mass meeting. 
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The Benchers and the Woman 


pee women’s names were among those reported as success- 
ful in the recent examinations of students of the Inns of 
Court held by the British Council of Legal Education. 

Of these four, one passed second class in constitutional law, 
two obtained a third class in constitutional law and real prop- 
erty and one a third class in criminal law. 

(hese women were Miss M. A. G. Cobb, Miss O. C. Clapham, 
Miss A. Doherty and Miss C. G. Bruce, all of whom were stu- 
dents from the Middle Temple. 

(his is in reality one of the first fruits of the passage of the 
Disqualification Removal Bill, that is, as it relates to the 
By the terms of this bill passed November 


Sex 


> 


woman barrister. 
1919, all branches of the legal and other professions were 


opened to women. 

in the day after that on which this bill received royal assent, 
the benchers decided to accept the application of Mrs. Gwyneth 
Marjory Thomson as a student of Lincoln’s Inn with a view to 
her being called to the bar. 

\lore than seven years ago Mrs. Thomson, who was then Miss 


Bebb, began her fight for recognition and admission to the bar. 
She with three other women brought a case against the Law So- 
ciety, in which Lord Robert Cecil was one of her defenders. In 
13 the case was decided against her, although she had just been 
graduated from Oxford University with a “ first” in Jurispru- 
dence. 

\t the same time Miss Helena Normanton, who had applied 
in 1917 for admission to the Middle Temple, but who had been 
‘fused on the grounds of sex and obliged to await the passage 
of the Sex Disqualification Act, was finally admitted by the 
benchers. 

On January 13, 1920, the Middle Temple Hall saw an historic 
scene when Miss Normanton and three other women students for 
the first time ‘‘ dined in Hall.’ One of the necessary formalities 
of entering the British bar is the obligation to eat a certain num- 
ber of dinners in the Middle Temple Hail. The occasion in 
January is said to have been the first when any woman has been 
permitted in the hall during dinner since the day when Queen 
Elizabeth visited it to see the first performance of ‘“ Twelfth 
Night.” 


N ISS NORMANTON gives the following personal account 
of her own long fight to win a place among British barris- 
ters: 
‘At about the age of 19 I first thought of becoming a bar- 
I realized, however, that my ambition could never be 
I therefore took a keen 


rister. 
realized until women were enfranchised. 
interest in the suffrage movement, and did a great deal of public 
speaking in connection with it. As soon as the vote was won, | 
immediately applied for admission as a law student to the Middle 
Temple. My application was rejected. 

“ The next step was a difficult one. I looked into all the old 
documents to try and find a precedent and found that te Lov-d 
Chancellor has a visiting jurisdiction over the four Inns of Court, 
and that anyone who has been refused admission has a right of 
ppeal to him. The next thing I did was to draft, very carefully, 
a request to the Lord Chancellor asking for a right to appeal. 
The position, therefore, was this: that either the case would have 
to come to a public trial or something would have to be done. 

“My appeal having been lodged, the Benchers, who are the 
uthority with whom the decision rests, intimated that while they 


o8) 


had no objection personally to my admission the law did rot 
permit it. This decision rested on the old common law of the 
country, and while there is no proof that women have never been 
admitted to the law, there is equally no evidence to show that 
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How to keep Bread Fresh 


OUR bread can’t keep “ fresh ”’— 

even for a day—in a stale bread box. 
Cleaning the box by scalding with hot 
water is not enough. 


A tablespoonful of Gold Dust to a gal- 
lon of hot water takes wonderful care 
of Bread Boxes, because Gold Dust 
entirely dissolves every tiny particle of 
grease in nooks and corners. And 
(very important), it rinses out com- 
pletely. Now scald with hot water and 
air in the sun, if possible. 


With this simple Gold Dust treatment 
you never need worry about stale or 
mouldy” bread boxes. And your 
“staff of life’? needs the best of care, 
doesn’t itP 
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Busy housekeepers know there is only 
one Gold Dust. They know the name 
Fairbank’s—they recognize the Gold 
Dust Twins on the package. Best of 


all, they know Gold Dust results. 
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Vacation “Days are Knittin3, “Days 


And your holiday handiwork will be easier and far 
more satisfactory if you knit with 


MINERVA QUALITY YARNS 


Wound on the logical ball. Rich in color, beautifully finished 
—very stron}, and lofty. © ®@ 
If away from home—try the nearest quality shop. Ask to see 
the famous ecMinerva Knittin3, Manual which pictures and de- 
scribes over 100 unusually attractive knitted articles. Price 35c¢ 
—or 40¢ postpaid. (In Canada 50c.) 


The new Minerva Style Bulletins give full instructions for making the 
pretty Mohair Saxonette and Minerva Lustre Wool garments illustrated. 
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they ever have been. The Benchers, therefore, declined to admit 
me until there was a definite law on the subject. 

“ Obviously if the case had come to trial the whole feeling of 
the country would have been on my side, and the Benchers would 
have been placed in a very invidious position.” 

Miss Normanton’s sponsors were Mr. Wells Thatcher, a well 
known practitioner in the criminal and divorce courts, whose vast 
experience has shown him the need for women lawyers, and 
Lord Robert Cecil, known as a champion of woman’s righ 


’ T 
France’s Need 
5 kee appointment of M. Justin Godart of the French Char \ber 
of Deputies as official representative of the French Govern- 
ment at the International Woman Suffrage Congress in Geneva 
was another index finger pointing to the need of the vote by 
French women. 

Although M. Godart was an acceptable candidate, his appo int- 
ment, as explained by M. Godart himself, was due to the {act 
that even now after the heroic work of French women in the 
war, there is no equal representation of men and women in ‘hat 
country. 

“We have no women whatever in politics in France, and the 
selection of a member of the Chamber proves the importanc* of 
the Congress in Premier Millerand’s mind. 

“ The inclination of the present governnient is for giving the 
We feel that though maay do not 


39 


women of France the vote. 
want it the country would be helped thereby. 

M. Godart’s main message to the Congress was the nee: of 
women’s help to form a powerful organization of the societ\ of 
nations to prevent wars. 


“Women know only too well,” he said, “the abominable 
catastrophe of war. They suffer more even than the men. ! am 
certain we can count on them to help us build a society of mations, 
but they can be of little help unless they have the right to \ote. 


I do not think that women will follow political factions very 
closely or take part in reversals of cabinets. 

that women’s influence always wii! be 
Had we had their participation in 


‘I believe, however, 
for peace and against war. 
European politics heretofore it is almost safe to say the ahom- 
inable catastrophe of the great war would have been averted.” 


The Washington College of Law 


HE Washington College of Law is seeking to do for young 

women what every special and general college does for its 
young men. It wants to endow a scholarship to aid girl law- 
students who need help, and it seeks, in doing this, to perpetuate 
the name of Belva A. Lockwood, who procured the legislation 
necessary to admit women as practicing attorneys in the District 
of Columbia and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is proposed to establish a Belva A. Lockwood Scholarship 
in the Washington College of Law. This college, while always 
co-educational, was established in 1896, primarily for women 
because at that time all the white law schools excluded women. 
It has always had a woman dean and the faculty is composed of 
both men and women, all of whom have given their services at 
great personal sacrifice because of their desire to promote legal 
education. After many years in inadequate rented quarters it is, 
through the business foresight of the present Dean, able to pur- 
chase a suitable permanent home at 1315 K Street, which will 
cost, with necessary repairs, $25,000. Through the genero-ity 
of friends it has made the first payment of $7,000. Whatever is 
contributed for the Lockwood Scholarship will be put into this 
permanent building fund and draw 6 per cent per annum, which 
income will be applied on the tuition of the Belva A. Lockweod 


pupil. 
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At the Methodist Conference 


T the Methodist Episcopal General Conference, two acts, 

respectful of women, were passed by that body. One was 
a courtesy shown to a lay woman, Mrs. Thomas B. Hughes, 
“one of the elect women of American Methodism, a woman well 
versed in the history, policy and personnel of the Church; one 
who for years shared with her revered husband the experiences 
of itinerant Methodism.” 

\ resolution acknowledging her services was passed with a 
request that her son, a bishop of the Church, should escort his 
mother to the platform and present her to the entire Conference. 

On the same day the General Conference passed the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Committee on Itineracy : 

‘Whereas, Today the principle of equality of opportunity, for 
women is being recognized in all fields of activity; and 

“ Whereas, This General Conference has gone on record as 
urging political equality for women by requesting the Delaware 
House of Representatives to sign the Susan B. Antheny amend- 
ment; therefore be it 

‘“ Resolved, That the General Conference approve ecclesiastical 
ecuality for women, that it remove all restrictions and limitations 
upon women in the service of the church, and that it instruct the 
proper committee to make any changes in the discipline neces- 
sary to accomplish this end.” 


Vox Dei But Not Often 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly is now about to have a 
referendum vote as to whether women shall become ruling 
elders, the highest spiritual officers in the church, after the clergy. 
Presbyteries are to have a year in which to consider the question 
and vote as to whether they wish the constitution of the church 
amended so as to admit “ properly qualified and elected women to 
ordination as ruling elders, with all the rights and duties pertain- 
ing to this office.” As women are not usually delegates to presby- 
tery, this question will not be settled by the people, but by males, 
unless the presbyteries turn the matter over to church meetings 
to be settled by a democratic vote. 

The rest of the findings of the Church Committee on the ques- 
tion of women’s status are doubtless the most naive in history. 
The committee makes the concession to modernity that it can find 
no place in Scripture which forbids a woman to be either an elder 
or a preacher. 

It even acknowledges, with a sort of pained incredulity, that the 
voice of God might call some women to preach, and if that hap- 
pened “it would not be seemly for the man to say her nay.” But 
it rather implies that for any really right-minded woman to turn 
a too ready ear such a call would be impossible, and that it 
would undoubtedly be in better taste for the Lord to call a man. 

At any rate, there is no overwhelming deraand on the part of 
women to preach, says the committee, and as in other churches 
where women are permitted to preach, their pastorates are mostly 
in small fields; the Presbyterians are “on the whole unfavorable 
to women in the ministry.” 

It is in the last clauses that the greatest naiveté is shown. To 
any one familiar with the countless and continuous efforts of 
Presbyterian, as of other churches, to round up men candidates 
for the ministry, this excuse that “ few women have availed them- 
selves of the privilege” is of all the reasons for refusal the 
feeblest. Young men are urged to preach, special scholarships are 
provided for them in theological schools, at stated intervals boards 
send out speakers to gather in recruits, while nothing but the most 
grudging reception has ever yet been offered to women even in 
churches which endure their services. 

As if to illustrate the weakness of the Presbyterian argument, 
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the licensing of Mrs. William A. Chapman to preach was treated 
with stern displeasure. Mr. Robert C. Hallock of the Presbytery 
of Chemung, New York, had licensed Mrs. Chapman, but his act 
was accounted “irregular, unconstitutional and unscriptural,” 
and was laid before the Judicial Commission of the New York 
Synod, which directed that her license be rescinded. This deci- 
sion was not based upon any count but that of its irregularity 
The Church has now acknowledged that it is not unscriptural {for 
women to preach, therefore it could not adduce this as a reason 
for rejecting Mrs. Chapman. 

Here was a woman who heard a call. It was up to the Church 
to make her vocation constitutional. It has rejected her, anc in 
rejecting her, by its own conclusions, it has rejected a call of | 


From the Lady Commissioner 


HAVE read with interest an article in your issue of May 29 

on “ Civil Service Laws and Women.” I feel that a 
words of explanation of the powers of this commission in ‘he 
examination and certification of women for appointment mi: cht 
be of interest to you. 

The law controlling the matter was passed by Congress in 1° 70, 
thirteen years before the Federal Civil Service Statute went : ito 
effect. This law is: 

“Sec. 165. Women may, in the discretion of the head « 
any department, be appointed to any of the clerkships therei 
authorized by law, upon the same requisites and condition 
and with the same ‘compensation, as are prescribed fi 
men.” 

Neither the Civil Service Act nor any later legislation has im- 
paired the discretion thus given to the head of a Departmen 

The Civil Service Rules from 1883 to the present time have 
provided that certification shall be without regard to sex, unless 
sex is specified in the request from the Department. Women are 
admitted to all examinations, subject as to certification to the 
legal right of the appointing officer to specify sex. On man) 
occasions, orally and by letter, this office has urged upon appoint- 
ing officers that they do not specify males in requesting an 
examination or a certification, but permit the Commission to send 
the names of the competitors who have passed highest. The fol- 
lowing quotation from a circular letter of 1902 issued by the 
Commission to heads of departments and offices will show the 
general tone of these pleas: 

“The commission has the honor to invite your aitention to 
the fact that there are upon its registers of eligibles the names of 
women who have attained high averages in civil service examina- 
tions, and the services of these women are lost to the Government 
by reason of the practice, which has become quite general among 
appointing officers, of specifying in their requests for certification 
of eligibles to fill vacancies, that males are desired. 

“ Nearly all vacancies in clerical grades not filled by transier 
or reinstatement are being filled in response to calls for male 
eligibles from registers of persons having special or technical 
qualifications. 

“During the past three or four years from some of these regis- 
ters many male eligibles who made comparatively low averages 
have received appointment, while at the same time the stenog- 
raphy and typewriting and some other special registers have been 
abundantly supplied with female eligibles having high averages; 
but, owing to the distinction as to sex made in the requisitions 
for certification, the names of these women remain upon the reg- 
isters without opportunity for certification until the period of 
eligibility has expired. 

“At the present time the male stenography and typewrit 
register is almost exhausted; while on the corresponding fem 
register there are more than 8o eligibles with averages ranging 
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as high as 91.53. ol 
“The Commission recognizes the authority of appointing 
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officers, under Section 165 R. S., and the Rules, to specify in the 
requisition the sex desired, and is not inclined to urge any action 
that would not promote the efficiency of any branch of the serv- 
ice. The occasion seems favorable, however, in the present de- 
pleted condition of the register of male eligibles, to invite atten- 
tion to the registers of females, and the suggestion is made that, 
in all cases in which there seems to be no vital reason for choice 


in 
as to sex except the mere matter of personal preference, requisi- 
tions be made for the certification of those standing highest on 


the list without other limitations.” 
‘he ratio of women to men in the service is an increasing one. 


So far as the Federal Commission has the power it has used every 
re: sonable effort to secure applicants, without regard to their sex, 
ad nission to all examinations and the consideration warranted by 
th. rate obtained in examination. 

Vhile there is material in our annual reports, minutes, and 
let:ers, and in verbal testimony, for a much longer discussion and 
el: boration of this phase of our work, I think the foregoing covers 
the matter in a general way. 

HELEN H. GARDENER. 


Washington, D. C. Commissioner. 


When Brahmin and ‘Untouchable’ 
Walk Hand-in-Hand 


N Bombay, women of all classes are taking a leaf from their 
Anglo-Saxon sisters’ book; they are joining in street parades 
as a protest against the discrimination practised in the municipal- 
it) of Poona with regard to the education of girls. It is true 
that education for boys is not moving with any lightning-like 
eed, but wherever there is any forward movement at all it is 
always much more strongly supported for boys than for girls. 

[In striking illustration of popular sentiment are the journalistic 
comments on the courage of these women paraders. The Modern 


Review of Calcutta says: 


‘The women of Poona have set a noble and courageous exam- 
ple by marching in procession 2,000 strong to the Municipal Of- 
fice, carrying banners and singing songs, to demand universal 
education for girls. One motto was particularly striking. It 
declared that the putting off of girls’ education by three years 
would mean putting off Home Rule for thirty years. It was 
particularly noticeable that caste was ignored in the procession. 
High caste Brahmin women and ‘ untouchables ’ (women ranked 
according to Hindu rules as being below all caste) walked in the 


procession hand in hand.” 


“One of the most encouraging signs in the development of 
Indian political life is the participation of women in public work,” 
says Young India for June. ‘We hear from all sources that 
women constitute a very considerable number in audiences at 
public meetings, and take part in discussions of current topics 
aiid the passage of resolutions, to a larger extent than ever before. 
At a recent Punjab Provincial Conference there were over 2,000 
women delegates out of a total number of 10,000. A resolution 
was presented demanding women’s franchise and was adopted 


unanimously.” 


In the same number of Young /ndia appears the following poem 
by Sarojini Naidu, a high caste Hindu woman, one of the dele- 
gates to the International Woman Suffrage Congress at Geneva: 


“ Springtime, O Springtime, what is your essence, 
The lilt of a bulbul, the laugh of a rose, 

The dance of the dew on the wings of the moonbeam, 
The voice of a zephyr that sings as she goes, 

The hope of a bride or the dream of a maiden 
Watching the petals of gladness unclose?” 
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WHY TAXES MUST GO ON 


LESSON X 


WANT to touch briefly upon the question 
of expenditure. In the first place, let us not 
follow the will-o’-the-wisp of cutting down tax- 
ation—because we can’t do that at all—taxes 
have to go on. They ought to go on; but as 
they go on we can introduce certain corrective 
influences in a variety of ways. 

If you are in a business, your wage bill ob- 
viously is fixed according to the service which 
you are given. If you do not get a market- 
able commodity as a result of labor service you 
do not want any labor. If you are buying in 
the market labor you are buying that labor in 
the market at a price which will give to you, 
as a result of the services rendered, a reason- 
able return—that is, the wages themselves, and 
a reasonable return. Labor has no value ex- 
cept in terms of its product. It is a generally 
well understood economic principle that there 
is nothing in existence which has any value 
except in terms of its use. Labor has no value 


except in terms of its service. 


OW, when you go into private business, 
and buy labor, obviously you want a 
return for your money. Did you ever stop to 
think that in the great business of government 
only up until the last few years has there been 
any attempt to fix the salaries and wages on any 
basis in proportion to the kind of service we 
were getting? What was the whole idea? To 
the victor belongs the spoils. Fortunately, we 
have got away from that in some measure. 
There are just three things that the Govern- 
ment buys with its public expenditure. 
people. 
individual might. It buys service. It buys ma- 


It buys 


It buys my services just as a private 


terial and supplies, and it buys organization. 
It buys the ability to organize. 

You know civil service examinations, and so 
forth. You can control the labor that you get. 
That is the first thing. Be sure you get some 
labor that is worth buying. The next thing is 
that you can control the expenditure of the time 
of the person and his interest, and so forth, 
when he is on the job. You not only have to 
guarantee that you get somebody who is worth 
while, but that your promotion scheme, your 
ability to get rid of this individual, is definitely 
taken care of, so you can standardize the prod- 
uct which you buy; and we are doing it. New 


York city for instance, is doing it. Chicago 
, 


By Professor Secrist 


From a lecture delivered by Professor Secrist 
before the School for Political Education con- 
ducted by Mrs. Catt in Chicago. 





in a measure is doing it. New York city more 
distinctly, however. Buy a definite product. 

How much are you paying for the product? 
You 


are paying a scale which you have to pay on a 


How much are you paying for the labor? 


competitive basis to get services which are satis- 


factory. In other words, in public affairs we 
can standardize grades, we can standardize sal- 
You 


can make allowance for promotion, so that you 


aries, just as we do in private business. 


will not only buy labor power, but you buy labor 
interest. You can standardize your promotion 
scheme, you can standardize your demotion 
scheme, too, and you can make provision for 
getting rid of the fellow or the woman, as the 
case may be, if he or she doesn’t come up to 
the standard proposed. 

That 


there are no insuperable difficulties to treating 


I submit to you this generalization: 
the labor supply of a state, nation or city in 
exactly the same way that you treat it in a 
private establishment. There are difficulties, but 


they are not insuperable. 


HE next thing that the city or state or 
nation buys is what? Materials and sup- 
plies. It has only been within the last few 
years that any city or nation has ever attempted 
to standardize its purchases, to know whether 
it was paying too much or too little, to know 
whether its contracts into which it was entering 
were fair, were made under conditions of secret 
bids, or the same thing that you have current in 
private industries. There wasn’t any checking 
up upon it. So that you can standardize your 
purchases of materials. If you buy concrete or 
five or six million dollars of coal every year, 


New 
York city has worked out a system of testing 


what are you buying when you buy coal? 


coal according to the British terminal unit test, 
exactly as private individuals do, and saved in 
1913 and 1914 in one year’s supply of coal $100,- 
000, simply by testing it. 

You see what we are getting to. We are get- 
ting to a realization that the amount of expendi- 
ture is, relatively, the inconsequential thing, and 


the result of the expenditure is the big thing. 


We all want these good things that come rom 


public activity. We vote for them. We ant 
parks, playgrounds, and so forth, and | sub- 
mit to you we are going to continue to ant 
them, and want more of them all the tim | so 
the place to begin is to spread the burden. The 
next thing is to guarantee that the expend ure 
is economical, scientific and satisfactory. 

I have spoken of buying supplies and bi ing 
people’s services. I haven't spoken of the iost 
significant thing, and that is the budget 

A budget, properly considered, is an acc unt 
of stewardship. Somebody is responsible. Ww, 


the Legislature is not the responsible p. rty 


The Legislature gets the money. The indivi: ual, 
the administrative officer, is the responsible p. rty. 
He is elected by everybody. He is not ele ted 
by a local constituency. He is elected by ev ry- 
body,—the state governor, the mayor of a :mu- 
nicipality, or the President of the United Stites, 
so, other things being equal, what we wait is 
an executive budget. You have heard much 
about that, whether we ought to have a legisla- 
Thai is 


a complete financial statement of what the ex- 


tive budget or an executive budget. 


penditures have been, the reasons for the expen- 


ditures, and the justification for them. 


\ YITH this statement, which the executive 

ought to make, should go along complete 
plans of precisely how he expects to spend the 
The next thing 
Those 


are the two steps with respect to the future 


money. That is the first thing. 


is how he advises the money be gotten. 


Having gone through both of those steps in 
the budget the next step is a legislative step in 
which the executive is quizzed with respect to 
his financial plan for the future, and for an 
explanation of the uses to which he has put the 
money in the past, and the Legislature ought 
to have an opportunity of asking him, or his 
financial representative, some very pertinent 
questions. 

Now, after the Legislature grants the moncy, 
then the next step in the budget is what is called 
a method of control. That isn’t the exact ter- 
minology—an administrative document is w!iat 
we call it. 
then which has a pro- 
The 


cepted it, the appropriation bill has been passed, 


Here is a document 
gram, or financial plan. Legislature °c- 
and we are going on for the next fiscal yeur, 


How d 


in what form is that money being expended, *'¢ 


or two years, whatever the period is. 
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individual executive being responsible for using 
each of those funds according to the principle 
and plan laid down for him when he was 
granted that privilege? 

That is not making it possible for him to 
make use of this fund and put it into that fund 
and take out of this source and use it for some 
other purpose entirely different from what he 
said he was going to use it for, and for which 
Next 


when the man comes before the Legislature 


the privilege to use it had been granted. 
yea 
he comes in with an account of what has hap- 
pened in the past, a request for funds, and it 
becomes an administrative document again. 
Now, we can do much in correcting the 
amount of public expenditure, and we certainly 
can cut down relatively the amount of taxation 
Many of our so-called 


Why? 


if ve have a budget. 
budzets, of course, are no budgets at all. 
Because there is no responsibility. 

We cannot have power granted without re- 
spo isibility being connected with the power. 
They go hand in hand; whenever there is power 
grated a component and reciprocal part of that 
shail be responsibility. Now, if the responsi- 
bili'y is not checked up there ought not to be 
any power. The corrective things making for 
a decrease in public expenditure and for a 
guarantee that full value shall be received for 
the moneys expended, would be, first, the correc- 
tion or the study, rather, of purchases of sup- 
plies and materials to guarantee actually what 
The 


next thing is to control the personnel, and see 


you are getting, and at a reasonable price. 


that you are buying your person’s interest, and 
putting all people in the place where they be- 
long. We need a little psychological control the 
same as in private industry. People who are old 
in the service ought to be superannuated, and 
should receive some old-age insurance or some- 


Keep the 


organization as a functioning organization. If 


thing, and get them out of the way. 


you get that, and then introduce your budget, 
and get that, it doesn’t make any difference to 
me whether I take money out of my pocket. 
If we can equalize these agents in a general 
way, we ought not to be afraid of public ex- 


penditure. 


ft ERE is a political machine with which 

you must work. The state has to be car- 
tied on through political machinery. Political 
machinery is a cumbersome form of organiza- 
tion. We ought to have a business machinery. 
Ihave often thought if you could have a political 
machinery to handle political things, and a finan- 
Cia! machinery entirely separate to handle finan- 
tia! things, you would get along very well, but 
yor: have to have them one and the same under 
ou: democratic institution. You elect a man 
to become treasurer, and he immediately uses 
his position, and is bound to use it, in a political 
way. We have got to tone up our political sit- 
uation, because, after all, when you are buying 
somebody, or electing somebody, and most of 
ou: financial agents are elected agents rather 


than appointed agents, you are working 


through a political machine. 
must be clarified about the financial side of the 


But our ideas 


Now, it can be most clear- 
That is, the 


only place you can actually apply the correc- 


political machine. 
ly clarified through the executive. 


tive is through the executive. 
We 


pointed. 


should have more of our officials ap- 
Many of our officials who are respon- 
sible for the financial side of the government 
should be appointed by somebody whom we can 
hold responsible, and the only person we can 
hold responsible on any scale is the executive, 
so I think, for instance, Mr. Lowden, or any- 
body’s else suggestion with respect to building 
up a financial machine and consolidating a finan- 
cial arrangement within a state or within a 
nation or within a city, is a move in the right 
direction, and then each one of those individ- 
uals must be responsible back to the executive. 
It is not only a consolidation of the depart- 
ments, a cutting-out of overlapping, but it is 
that very important thing of assignment of re- 
sponsibility. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

If all resources are taxed now to meet the 
war debt, where is the money to come from to 
pay for proposed programs of reconstruction, 
education, health, industry, et cetera? 

I should say all resources are not taxed, and 
that there is no limit to taxation, any more than 
there is any limit to the use of my individual 
funds. The only limit which we ought to impose 
is to get a dollar’s worth of service for a dol- 
iar’s worth of expenditure. That is the only 
thing. 

There was an article in the New Republic 
along in the beginning of the war in which 
Sydney Webb, or somebody, said that the most 
gratifying thing in the whole situation in Eng- 
land was that the laboring group that came to 
the Commons came without any prejudice as to 
the amount of taxation. I submit to you, as a 
candid proposition, that if we want to do any- 
thing as a society, if we want to do anything 
as a unit, if we want to do anything as a group 
unit, is there any limit as to whether we can 
do it or not? All it takes is a willingness, a 
Money— 
Money 


is just confidence between you and me, and that 


willingness to do it, and we do it. 
there is no limit to it. What is money? 
is all it is. Money is confidence, and if you lost 
confidence in our dollar, how much is it worth? 
Not a thing. Take the condition in Russia to- 
day. Confidence gone. Is the money any good? 
No, not at all. 

What did France do in ’71? 
our reconstruction 


So I 


program is 


No limit. 
should say if 
worth anything, if our educational program is 
worth doing, why, we can do it. We certainly 
can do it, if it is worth while doing, as easily 
as we can buy other things with these dollars 
which we get. 

Ts it better to drop reconstructive programs 
in order that the people may pay less taxes? 


I say by no means, by no manner of means. 


What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of taxing incomes? 

I have answered that. (See preceding issue.) 

What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the protective tariff ? 

Let me tell you one thing about a protective 
tariff, just one thing. I have heard, and you 


will hear more—we heard in 1908 at the time 


of the Presidential election of the so-called 


scientific basis for fixing taxes,—the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad 
Well, as an academic man, I would say that there 
is absolutely no science in that, and it is vicious 
in its suggestion, absolutely. A protective tariff 
isn’t a thing which has advantages or disadvan- 


tages separate from the will of the group. If 
you want a high protective tariff, and I want a 
high protective tariff, then we should have a 
high protective tariff, but every protective tariff 
that you have is simply an additional hill over 
which to climb in doing the thing. Every addi- 
tional protective tariff is just an additional in- 


The 


inconvenience. 


convenience in doing a particular thing 


higher the 


Take it in your own examples of everyday life, 


tariff the more the 
you certainly would never support a principle 
in your ordinary daily life which made it hard 
for you to do a thing. We do the thing, if we 
are rational beings, in a way in which it is most 
expeditious. A protective tariff on the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad 
high 


would put a tariff wall so around our 


country as to make it advantageous to raise 
lemons in Maine or to produce some other 
tropical thing in America 


UST think a moment. Elongate, or widen, 
rather, the Ohio River between Illinois and 
Put Illinois in a foreign country and 


Now, if 


Kentucky. 
Kentucky in a foreign country. you 
want Illinois and Kentucky, lying side by side, 
as they are today, both to prosper what do you 
Illinois 


can raise best, do you not? 


do? Why, you have raise things she 
And Kentucky do 
the same thing. I don’t cut my own hair. I 
couldn't do it as well as I could buy somebody’s 
else service to do it, and if I do everything for 
myself, and disavow the whole thing, the whole 
principle of diversion of labor, then I would be 
following exactly the same principle as erecting 
a tariff wall at the Ohio River and saying II- 
linois is absolutely self-sufficient, and Kentucky 
must be self-sufficient, and in order to climb 
over that tariff we shall have to pay a tax on 
something. 

Economically, a tariff is without the slightest 
justification, absolutely without the slightest 
justification, because always a tariff suggests an 
equalizing influence. You do not want to equal- 
ize things with respect to costs. If somebody 
has an advantage, let him work out that advan- 
tage, and trade the result of his product to some- 
body else who has an advantage in something 
else; trade them back and forth. 

How about the division of labor in the fac- 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Organization and Reorganization 


The Tie That Binds 
S a universal solvent, start a League of 
Women Voters in your city. It will 
immediately follow, if Plainfield, New Jersey, 
is a typical instance, that all barriers of class 
and race will fade 


touch of a common citizenship. 


away before the magic 


When Mrs. Henry White, of Plainfield, ap- 
pointed regional director of the State League 
of Women Voters for her section of New Jer- 
sey, called together the women of her com- 
munity, she found no longer indifferent peo- 
ple or antis, but citizens all, alert for political 
The Plainfield 


Association was the hostess for the 


education. Woman Suffrage 
initial 
meeting, and the other organizations 
which fell into line for better citizenship were 
the Y. W. C. A, W. C. T. U., the missionary 


clubs, 


among 


societies, all church societies, literary 
D. A. R., Eastern Star, Daughters of Rebecca, 
etc., etc., bringing together women both col- 
ored and white. 

After a discussion of the question a resolu- 


‘ 


tion was passed to the effect that “ there shall 
be a League of Women Voters in our city.” 
A committee was appointed to arrange for a 
mass meeting to organize the new league. 

where the league was 


The 


really launched, was held in the auditorium of 


mass meeting 


the high school. A good local orchestra played 
popular music, the Mayor gave his greeting 
and the League was set going with dues so 


low that the poorest could come in. 


A citizenship school was planned for the 


we ek 


tair, in which the whole town had a stake and 


following and, so, as a community af- 
in which every woman was wanted, the Plain- 
field League of Women Voters weighed an- 
chor and started on its career as the one great 
organization of the town which ignored every 
difference of position or opinion and united 


to learn how to serve. 


; ie locate the Tennessee Woman Suffrage 
Association’s victory convention in the 
House of Representatives at the State Capitol 
was one way ot squarely expressing the tact 
that complete equality of men and women in 
state government has come to that state. 
The new League of Women Voters, which 
grew out of the Association, was, therefore, 
horn in the very place where government of 
the people has its home. 

Mrs. George Fort Milton, president of the 
Tennessee suffrage association, presided over 
the convention, and Miss Mary Boyce Temple, 
Regent of the D. A. 


first conference. 


R., over the League’s 


divi- 


both 


Chairmen of the national women’s 


sions of the two major parties were 


present. At the victory banquet these two 


chairmen spoke and used two famous leaders 


as texts for their speeches. Mrs. George 
Bass’s hero was “Old Hickory,” the great 
Democrat; Mrs. John Glover South’s was 


“Lincoln, Kentucky’s Gift to the Nation.” 


Some features of the program emphasized 
the ready wit of southern women. “ Men, 
Women and Co., Inc.,” was the clever title of 
the speech by Mrs. James S. Beasley, state 
Republican 


chairman of the Tennessee 


Women’s Committee. 

The singing of songs provoked much merri- 
ment, particularly one directed at the senior 
Senator from Tennessee, John K. Shields, who 
was one of the Senate’s implacables when the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment was held up in 
Congress. The song follows: 

“When Johnny comes marching home again, 
Hooray! Hooray! 

When Johnny comes marching home again 
He'll stay! He'll stay! 

He’ll never get back to his Senator’s seat 

Because woman suffrage he tried hard to beat. 

And it’s ‘spurlos versenkt’ for an epitaph neat 


When Johnny comes marching home.’ 


Mrs. John M. Kenny was _toastmistress. 
3eside her sat Mrs. Leonard Wood, wife of 
General Wood. 


What One League Did 


ie there is a League of Women Voters any- 


where in the United States—or a club of 
any sort, for that matter—which can beat the 
record of that of Mitchell, South Dakota, the 


IVoman Citizen will camp on its trail for a 
full report of its doings. The League in Mitch- 
ell 1s a veteran League. That is, it is as 
old as any League can be, for its founder, Mrs. 
Myra P. Weller, set it going more than a year 
ago, just as soon as she got back from St. 
Louis in 1919, where the National League was 
born. 


It started with a full line of officers and all 
the departments possible. It called upon the 
public library for help and borrowed its libra- 
Miss Edla 


got a teacher of civics, Miss Amanda Johnson, 


rian, Laurson, for president. It 
from the Dakota-Wesleyan University, to head 
the Americanization Committee, and she car- 


ries on a school of citizenship. 


Other departments were equally active. 
The Food Supply and Demand Committee 
chairman was also chairman of the State Com- 
mittee and kept the local League well in- 
formed. 

Mrs. Chas. Weller, the head of the Child 


Welfare Committee informed her department 


of the conditions in every institution of the 


state where children are kept—the blind 
lum, reform schools, etc. To prepare fo: 
elections, the chairman of 


Miss 


pared lessons on all the different parties, 


presidential 
Laws Committee, Laura Lindley, 
just before the state primaries gave a1 
planation of the Richard’s Primary Lay 
conducted a straw ballot to show the w 
what to do. Men from each of three | 


gave talks to the League on their p 
aims. 

When presidential candidates began 
pear on the horizon the Mitchell League 
of itself an informed hostess. Luncheo: 
ing a thing in which they were highly s; 
entertained, first G 


ized, the women 


Leonard Wood, and afterwards every 


date as he swept through the state 


“We had a Lowden Luncheon, a 
Luncheon, and a 
Weller, its 


who is 


Johnson grand di 


M rs. 


vice-president, 


writes founder and 


also chairman 


County League and naturally proud o 


chell’s progress. She explains that whil 
members of the Association are of all p¢ 
of course 


parties, all are non-partisan, 


League. “In totalling the luncheons,” 
Weller 


plates.” 


continued, “we find we served 
The Mitchell League furnished women 

itically educated, to serve on election li 

as judges and clerks. 

Carrie Cha 


using the 


“We are 


Catt Citizenship Course as a 


now 
study prog 
continued 


week in the I] 


from week to ‘oman C1 
And each department chairman will be 

to conduct a lesson under her particular 

We have a live up-to-date class of women 
the plan is to get every woman in Mitche 
become a member of the League and a 
scriber to “The Woman Citizen 
placed the Citizen in the library and it 
Elks’ Home where it is read by a great n 
people. 


“A leading lawyer of this city told us 
he considered the WVoman Citizen the 
ablest magazine published as regards the 


of woman’s progress. 


“We are proud of the fact that our 


president, Mrs. John L. Pyle, was one oi 


‘Flying Squadron’ to Connecticut, and 


are also proud that Miss Dorothy Rehfeld 


Aberdeen, South Dakota, is one of the 


gates to Geneva. We hope to have a state 


ference soon and our Local League will « 


form to whatever plan is outlined by 


state board. Here’s hoping we will be 


to report good work for this year and 


knowledging our indebtedness to the Wo 


Citizen for inspiration and help.” 


The Woman Citizen 


iSy- 


the 


Mrs. Weller, “and are following 


ked 


”! We have 
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Tried Suffrage and Like It 


OWEVER the Georgia Legislature may 
H have balled up the situation and mis- 
represented that state to the world, their ob- 
jecion to woman suffrage is not sustained by 
Atlanta men, whose Democratic City Execu- 
tive Committee has again voted overwhelmingly 
to admit Democratic women to the city pri- 
maries on July 26. 

If it is proper for men and women to go 
church, it is 


“We can't 


together to the theatre and to 
proper to go together to the polls. 
hurt you at the polls and you can’t hurt us,” 
wa: the burden of the plea of Mrs. Mary Mc- 


Lendon, pioneer suffragist of Atlanta, Georgia, 


who with a half dozen other women of her 
city went before the City Committee on Tues- 
day, June 1, and asked that it again extend to 


Democratic women of Atlanta the right of 


suffrage 


primary 
Irs. McLendon told the committee that the 
A:janta spirit animated Atlanta women and 


the men would always find them stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder for civic betterment. 
She said women had enjoyed the taste of en- 

chisement given them last year and were 
more. 


coming back for 


was one of the very first 


s 


McLendon 


women to start organization for suf- 


Ir 


Atlanta 
frave. Twenty-five years ago she helped bring 
convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association to Atlanta and 
has long been president of the Georgia Equal 
Suffrage Association. 
lo her plea, were added those of Mrs. 
Amelia R. Woodall, president of the Atlanta 
Equal Suffrage Association; Dr. Grace Kirk- 
land, Mrs. M. A. Hale, a practising attorney. 
This year the women’s request was backed 
up by Mayor Key, who asserted that to deny 


back- 


ward~ step, which would damage the city in 


the request of the women would be a 


the eyes of the nation. This, said he, was par- 
ticularly true in view of the fact that the time 
is sO soon coming when women will be full- 
fledged voters. 

Che vote for granting women primary sut- 
frage stood 29 to 4. 
oi the four opposed, tried to side-track the 
women’s admission on the ground that during 
Hoke Smith, 
unconstitutional for 


Walter 


ered: “That applies only to general elec- 


the administration of Governor 


al amendment made it 


Georgia women to vote, A. Sims an- 
tions and not to primary rules, which the Ex- 
ccutive Committee has the right to formulate. 
lLet’s give them the ballot.” 

This year the women will vote for a mayor, 
ho is to be nominated in the primary. Last 
ar they voted for councilmen, aldermen and 
embers of the Executive Committee; but this 


ill be their first mayoralty election. 


When writing to, 


When Lawyer Nalley, one 


First Directors’ Meeting 


HE decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 


that no referendum can be taken upon 


resolutions passed by state Legislatures to 
ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment gave 
an optimistic and joyful tone to the proceed- 
ings of the first meeting of the Board of Di- 
League of 


rectors of the Massachusetts 


Women Voters. 


When the chairman, Mrs. George R. Fear- 
ing, called this body to order for the first time 
State Head- 


quarters, 585 Boylston St., she opened a new 


Thursday morning at Suffrage 


chapter in the history of women’s political 
and social activities. These members were 
present: 


Alice Stone Blackwell, honorary president; 
Mrs. George Winslow Perkins, clerk; Mrs. J. 
Addington Mrs. 
Sumner Bird, Miss Mabel Gillespie, directors 


Bruce, treasurer; Charles 


at large; Mrs. A. A. Lawson, regional direc- 
tor, Middlesex County; Mrs. Charles Masury, 
Essex County; Mrs. S. B. Woodward, Worces- 
ter County, and Mrs. B. F. Pitman, Norfolk 
County. 

The special business was the completion of 
the organization by the appointment of chair- 
men of the Standing Committees under whose 
direction the various lines of work of the 
These were appointed: 
Mary E. 


league are carried on. 


President 


American Citizenship, 


—— 


Wy 





\ Delicious ! 
\\ and Rich 


Mii -_ 
ad fy 


~and you know its pure 


Woolley; Finance, Fanny C. Osgood; Food 
Supply and Demand, Mrs. Schuyler F. Her- 
ron; Publicity, Mrs. True Worthy White. Ac- 
tion was deferred on the appointment of chair- 
men for these departments: Industrial, Legis- 
lative and Social Hygiene. 

The 


calls for a manager with a vote on the board. 


plan of organization of the League 
This office is undoubtedly most important to 
the League, second only to that of chairman. 
The 


Board of 


selection of the manager is left to the 
satisfaction 1s 
Mrs. 
manager for th 
activities. Mrs. 
clerk of 


Associa- 


Directors, and much 


directors have chosen 


Perkins 


League’s 


felt that the 
Winslow 


year of the 


George 
first 
Perkins 


the Massachusetts 


been for several years 


Woman 


tion. She is a graduate of Wellesley Co 


has 


Suffrage 


and has served women's organizations in the 


state as President of the State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs for three consecutive years. 


Perhaps no woman knows more _ thoroughly 


the women of the state and their capacities 
and specialties than does Mrs. Perkins. Thi 
new League is fortunate in having the advan- 


her extensive acquaintanceship 


tuge of 
Bruce, the treasurer, reported that the 


Woman 


$6,000 to begin its 


Association 
we rk, 


sent to the 


Massachusetts Suffrage 
had given the league 
of which $1,000 had already been 
National Women Voters of 


this league branch 


League of which 


will be a 
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Prestige — 


p OR twenty-five years the 
Waldorf-Astoria has been 
representative of all that is 
desirable in a hotel. Today, 
the name mentioned anywhere 
in the traveled world instantly 
suggests a stopping place of in- 
imitable quality. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 

















Moderate in Price 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS, 


Under KNOTT Management 


31st Street at 5th Avenue, New York 
Handy to shops and transportation lines 
American plan featured. A few rooms, $2.50 per day 
| Rooms With Private Bath 
| $3.50 per day without meals $5.50 per day with meals 
| JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 
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The Missouri League 


EPORTS of the various state conferences 
R of the League of Women Voters show 
that the national program is being effectively 
operated. 
the Missouri 
last month, 


the official acts of 
League in session at Joplin, 
the endorsement of resolutions proposed by the 


Defectives 


Among 
was 


Committee on Dependents, and 
Delinquents. 

This committee reported that there is now no 
proper state care of dependent children and 
that the need of some provision for them is 
pressing. It therefore offered the following 
resolution : 

“We, the Missouri League of Women Voters 
hereby urge the establishment of a state detention 
Home for children and the employment of suf- 
ficient agents to accomplish the systematic plac- 
ing of dependent children in private boarding 
homes and in foster homes and to supervise the 
care of children in these private homes.” 

The same committee, in 
those on Public Health and Child Welfare, 
asked that bills for social legislation should 
not be side-tracked for lack of appropriations. 


The resolution of these joint committees fol- 


conjunction with 


lows: 
“ IVhereas, In past sessions of the Legisla- 


ture, bills of social importance have 
failed to pass or have been vetoed because they 


and 


and grave evils have re- 


great 


carried an appropriation, 
Many 
sulted this 

“ Resolved, We, 


Congress 


“ Whereas, 
fact; therefore 


the League of Women Vo- 


from 


ters in assembled, hereby denounce 


the false economy which withholds money only 


to incur thereby unnecessary suffering and 


evils, and to pile up more costly problems for 
the future.” 

Other advocated by 
Conference were: Adequate provision for the 
“ 

the 


examinations, 


measures the Joplin 


feeble minded, establishment of clinics 
classes 
ade- 
this 


group, and the application of modern methods 


to give mental special 
for the instruction of the feeble-minded; 
quate provision for institutional care of 
of dealing with them.” 

The conference went on record as adopting 
sup- 
State 
Con- 


plan, 


the Smith-Towner bill, as unanimously 
porting the legislative program of the 
the calling of a 


Teachers’ Association, 


stitutional Convention, the county unit 
equal taxing privileges for rural districts, an 
adequate school tax separate from general 
taxes, and unanimous support of the bill for 


direct citizenship for married women. 


The Table vs. the River Dumps 


HE Food Committee of the 
League of Women Voters is so earn- 


Missouri 


est in its determination to root out profiteer- 
ing that its Investigatory Committee is about 
te retain the services of a secret service man 
who will supervise the wholesale districts of 


the cities “ with special effort directed towar 


the wastage of the river dumps.” 


Model propositions for committee wi 


were adopted by the state League of Women 


Voters at its convention in Joplin May 18-2 


Leg 


demonst: 


The proposed conduct of committees: 


lative, Educational, Investigatory 
that a long view of the situation is being tal 
by the League, and that no snap shot le 
lative methods are to be recommended. 
The Investigatory Committee is to do act 
field work. It is to make an intimate su: 
of conditions of food distribution in the st 
Initial steps will be to find what laws 
food supply and control are on 


the 


amount of 


erning 


books of city and state and to ascer 


the exact food used, how oi 
market reports are issued—just what is bx 
done, for example, by the market bureaus. 
other words, this big group of women vote 
10,000 in its 
like g 


to know what is in the larder 


St. Louis having more than 


ganization—is going to set out, 
housewives, 
what is not. Then it will begin to take 
It is propose: 


the 


determining 


count of market possibilities. 


keep “a regular watch on curb mar! 


with the 
their original purpose of 


purpose of whet 


facilitating distri 


tion directly from producer to consumer 


being carried out, or whether they are det 


orating into a mere conglomeration of ri 


shops.” 
The Educational Committee will put the fa 


when ‘ascertained before the public, 


special efforts to present them to churcl 


schools and clubs. 


The 


existing 


Legislative Committee will 


bills as will make for legislation 


harmony with the Kendrick-Kenyon-Anders 


food bills, and will interest itself in enfor 


ment of food laws. 
“Under the Legislative Committee it is f 
ther proposed to organize 


both 


of redrafting 


men and women, with the purpo 


bills 


yers, 


desirable that failed 


passage in the Missouri Legislature and befor 


the Board of Aldermen, especially of « 


storage and weights and measures law 


adding to these, 


lutions passed at the recent national conven 


tion, legislation to prevent profiteering, was 


and improper hoarding.” 


A fourth committee will be created as 


general State Food Council to which the f 


lowing organizations will be asked to set 


representatives: Labor Unions, 


makin 


back suc 


a committee of law- 


Farmers’ As 


4 


in accordance with the reso 


e 


a 


sociations, Women’s Committee of the Depart- 


ment of Justice to Reduce the High Cost 


Living, National Consumers League, Amer 


can Live Stock Association, Farmers’ Natiar 
and State Councils, and, if possible, 


souri State Grange. 


f 


il 


the Mis- 


The following resolution was endorsed by 


the Missouri League of Women Voters: 
“WHEREAS, 
flated currency due to the war, the high co 
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of living in the United States is increased 
and the production of necessary food supplies 
diminished by unduly restricted private con- 


trol of the channels of commerce, markets 


and other distribution facilities by large food 
organizations and combines, and 

“\VWHEREAS, if our civilization is to fulfill 
its promise it is vital that nourishing food be 
brought and kept within the reach of every 
home, and especially of all the growing chil- 
dren of the nation, and 
packers 


“WHEREAS, the which the 


exerted over the food supply of more 


power 
have 
than a hundred million people is altogether 
too great to be vested in the hands of a few 
private individuals, and 

“\VHEREAS, although the packers have vol- 
untarily come under court injunction and have 
agreed to dissolve the combine which has ex- 
between them, nevertheless the public 
requires definite anti-monopolistic and 
faithfully 


isted 
safety 
anti-profiteering laws administered, 

Be It Resolved that the principles and pur- 
pose of the Kendrick-Kenyon-Anderson Bills 
now pending in Congress, for the regulation of 


the meat packing industry, be endorsed for 


prompt and effective enactment into laws.” 
The Kenyon-Anderson Bill No. S-2202 is 
endorsed by the Farmers’ National Council, 


the Live Stock Association, the National Con- 


sumers League, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the National League of Women 
Voters. The bill provides for a licensing 


system under the Department of Agriculture, 
designed to accomplish the following results: 
1. To remove the stock yards from the con- 
trol of the packers. 

2. To limit the packers’ control over indus- 
tries producing unrelated food products. 

3. To put refrigerator-cars on the basis of 
part 
parcel of the carrying system of the country 


common carriers and make them and 


and subject to such rulings as are made from 
time to time to prevent unfair competition and 
interstate commerce laws. 


combines under 


4. To establish throughout the country stor- 


age and marketing facilities that will permit 


competition with packers’ branch-houses. 


In Philadelphia 


One hundred and twenty women from the 
Thirty-fourth ward of Philadelphia have or- 
local of the League of Women 
The 


the Patterson 


ganized a 
effected at 
Memorial Church, Sixty-third 
and Vine streets. The following officers were 
elected: Miss Maude B. McCall, 


Miss Catherine Dey, secretary; Mrs. 


Citizens. organization was 


chairman ; 
William 
Reed, treasurer. 

Mrs. George A. Piersol, county chairman of 
the league, made a short address, instructing 
the women as to how to prepare their ballots 


in the coming fall élections. 


The Tennessee Chairman 
May I call attention to an error in the name 


of the Chairman of the Food Supply and De- 


mand Committee for Tennessee? The name 
was printed “ Mrs. John L. Wicks.’ The cor- 
rect name is “ Mrs. John L. Meek.’ Doubtless 


Mrs. Meek would appreciate the courtesy of a 
correction. Mapet C. CostiGAan, 
Chairman Food Supply and Demand Committee. 


Washington, D. C. 


High Marks 
HE highest marks in 


physics at the final honor examinations 


mathematics and 


of the faculty of arts of McGill University, 
Montreal, were given to Miss Allie C. Doug- 
las, who was awarded the Anne Mobson gold 
medal. This is the 


honors bestowed by faculty of arts upon its 


most coveted of all the 


graduates. 
And it used to be said that a knowledge of 
arithmetic would destroy woman’s charm. 
Miss Douglas went through the physics and 
mathematics course in spite of the time she 
gave her country overseas where she worked 
on the clerical staff of the War Office in Lon- 
For 


awarded the 


this patriotic service she was 


Order of the 


don. 


British Empire. 
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Sold everywhere by furniture 


dealers and department stores 


CENANIERSS 


Wri —— illustrated booklet 10 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
NewYork - Brooklyn - Chicago 7 











Good health is the keynote in the success of every 


Hours 2-5. 
Chiropractic restores normal function to nerves and vital organs 


woman in the business and social world. 


N. MILDRED SEIDES, R. N., D. C. 


Universal Chiropractic College, 


Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College, 
235 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Columbus 9750. By appointment. 

















YOUR CHAUFFEUR 


can be outfitted nowhere so 
smartly and well as by this com- 
bination: A Palm Beach suit 
(coat and trousers) Palm Beach 
Duster; cap to match. And our 
price for the complete outfit is 
$46. 





Everything for 
Sportsman and Motorist 


JOHN LURIE 


Broadway and 58th St. 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
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‘The 


Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 

ency, with high arch and narrow 

heel fitting, not found in any 

other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 

ities. 

America’s most popular 

RETAIL STORES 

36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


shoe. 
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“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


throughout New York 


Reasonable Prices. 





TRADE MARK 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET::--NEW YORK 
C ata'ogue sent upon request 
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Women In Politics 


RS. PETER OLESEN, of Cloquet, will 

be one of Minnesota’s four delegates- 
at-large to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at San Francisco. Mrs. Olesen is an ora- 
tor who made her debut in the East as an 
after-dinner speaker at the Jackson Day ban- 
quet, Washington, D. C., in February. She is 
a member of the advisory council of the Min- 
nesota League of Women Voters. Among the 
alternates-at-large to San Francisco from Min- 
nesota are two women, Mrs. Stiles Burr of St. 
Paul, also of the State League and president 
for Ramsay County, and Miss Jessie E. Scott 
of St. Paul. In addition there are three women 
district delegates and eight district alternates, 
making a total of fourteen Minnesota women 
representatives at the San Francisco national 
convention, as against one delegate at the Chi- 
cago convention, Mrs. Manley Fosseen, leader 
of the Republican big four and six district 
alternates, 7 in all. Minnesota Democrats are 
rejoicing that has 
woman representation of the Republican party. 


their party doubled the 


It is also pointed out by the Minnesota 


Democratic party, that out of - Minnesota’s 
twelve Democratic presidential electors, seven 
are women, and that but two women Republi- 
can electors are named. 

The seven Democratic presidential electors 
are: Mrs. Albert R. Hall, St. Paul; Dr. Flora 
Louise S. Aldrich, Anoka; Mrs. E. M. Stan- 
ton, Thief River Falls; Mrs. H. J. Grannis, 
Duluth; Mrs. C. F. Equing, Wheaton; Mrs. 
E. H. Gipson, Faribault; Mrs. Frank H. Krue- 


ger, New Richland. 


RS. GUY P. GANNETT of Augusta, a 
M worker in the Maine State Suffrage As- 
sociation, was one of the three women assist- 
ant secretaries of the National Republican 
Mrs. Gannett was in the group 


took 


Convenrition. 


“immortal who 


of the forty-seven ” 
part in Connecticut's Emergency Protest 


Week. 
She has prominence 


the Re- 


Was ac- 


come into political 
chairman of 
She 


Convention in 


rather recently as state 
publican Women’s Committee. 
tive in the Republican State 
Bangor, and comes naturally by her political 
Her father, Hon. George E. McComber, 


bias. 
was once Mayor of Augusta, and her hus- 
band’s father, Hon. Willian Gannett, served 


in the Maine Legislature. Her husband, state 
Senator Guy P. Gannett, is already spoken of 
as a possible gubernatorial candidate in the 
near future. 

Mrs. Gannett was for a time president of 
the Augusta Suffrage Association. During the 
war she worked for the Red Cross and was 
the Liberty 


Kennebec County Chairman of 


Loan. It was partly through Mrs. Gannett’s 
earnest efforts that Maine stepped so briskly 


into the ratification column of states. 


apse gag Democratic women who 
appealed to their State Convention for 
representation got it. Not the least of their 
satisfaction being that they ran far ahead of 
The latter 


Democratic 


the Republican record. allowed 
alternates, but the 
May 17, 18, in- 


cluded Mrs. Ernest Lister of Pierce, Mrs. J. 


two women 


delegation-at-large, elected 
M. Simpson of Spokane, and Mrs. Emma C. 
Hansman of King. They will have a half vote 
each shared with the men of the delegation. 
Among the district delegates from Washing- 
Mrs. M. B. Harker, 


a_ presidential 


ton is Miss Edna Crangle. 
of King, 


elector. 


was nominated as 
Thus the convention recognized women by 

voting them three positions on the delegation- 

at-large to San Francisco; one district dele- 

gate, and one presidential elector. 

Elizabeth Christian, of 


the unanimous choice of the women delegates 


Mrs. Spokane, was 


in caucus, for national committeewoman. 
This is the choice position allotted to women 
in the Democratic organization. The selection 
of Mrs. Hugh C. Todd as state chairwoman 


was also by unanimous consent of the women. 


A MEETING of the State Central Com- 
mittee of Michigan held May 16, was 
presided Mrs. Ellen R. Anderson, 


Vice-Chairman, because of the illness of the 


over by 
chairman. The convention itself was called to 
order by Mrs. Anderson, and for the same rea- 
son. This is the first convention in Michigan 
that has been opened by a woman official, and 
possibly, the first throughout the United States. 
Thirty per cent. of the delegates in the State 
Convention were women, and who entered ac- 
tively into all the deliberations. It was, un- 
questionably, the best convention the Michigan 
Democrats have ever held. 
R. EMMA E. BOWER, Great Record 
Keeper of the Ladies of the Maccabees, is 
one of the four delegates-at-large from Mich- 
igan to the National Democratic Convention. 
With her was elected Mrs. Frances E. Burns, 
Great Commander of the Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees, as first alternate. 


At the banquet of 500 guests on the eve of 
the Michigan Democratic state convention in 
Grand Rapids, Mrs. Burns gave the address 
of welcome in behalf of the women of the 
party, an address characterized by the press 
of that city as “one of the most constructive 


talks of the evening.” 


RS. PERCY FARRELL of Detroit, presj- 
dent of the Michigan Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation during its last successful state refer- 
endum which gave full suffrage to Michigan 
women, has been recently appointed a vice-chair- 
man on the ways and means committee of the 


National Committee for Michigan, 


Books 


N old friend is out in a new dress. 


Republican 


The 


4 Common Cause” has now becom« the 


Woman’s Leader and Common Cause. 


be published under its double name by the Com- 


It is to 


mon Cause Publishing Company, Limited. Of 
the directors of this company, Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett is chairman. 

The journal in its older form was lurgely 
the propagandist newspaper of the National 
Union of Woman Suffrage Societies of (Great 
Britain, which like its American sister society, 
expanded after the vote was won. The British 
union is now called the National Union of So- 


cieties for Equal Citizenship. 

With its expansion into women’s far-reaching 
interests, has come a need for a magazine of 
This also is 


larged reach of its American sister—the \\ 


wider horizon. akin to the en- 


MAN 


Citizen. The JlV’oman’s Leader has by mutual 
consent severed connection with the Fritish 
Union. It will continue to promote the o)jects 


and program of the Union, but its scope will 
include all the political, industrial, professional 
and literary interests of women. It will the 
woman’s magazine of political opinion cn the 


other side of the sea. 


NE of the most charming little books for 
O children on the market is Agnes Godfrey 
Gay’s Chansons, Poesies et Jeux (Brentano) a 
book of French songs and games. One finds in 
it a lot of life-long friends, like “Sur le pont 
d’Avignon,” “C’etait un roi de Sardaigne,” and 
“Il était une bergere, et ron, ron, ron, petit 
One « 


story of Briquette. 


f the most fascinating is the 


patapon.” 
This is the French version 
ne veut pas 


of “Pig won't go”—“ Briquette 


sortir du chou” is the burden of complaint in 


the French song, so in order to drive her out of 


the cabbage patch the dog is called upon to bite 
Briquette. After this the tale goes on wit! the 
stick, the fire, the water, the butcher, etc., just 
as in English. 

There are childrens poems too, by Theophile 
Gautier and by Victor Hugo, poems which scem 
odd and stilted compared with Stevenson, Eu- 


gene Field and James W. Riley. 








To the Woman Voter 
| 


hye November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 


Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 
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Correspondence 


Economic I[lliterates 
To THE EpiroR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
I NOTE in my article published in the 
last Woman Citizen a mistake in the quota- 
tion from Frank A. Vanderlip. It should 


read “A _ nation of economic illiterates.” 
Will you kindly make the correction as I 
would be sorry to misquote. 

Brookings, S. D. Atice B. Loomis. 


Dower and by Curtesy 

To tHE Epitor OF THE WOMAN CITiZEN: 
. INCE writing you about the Kansas prop- 
erty rights laws for women I have looked 
over the other states given in the [l’oman 
Citiz°n of May 29th, and I find that all of the 
states except Pennsylvania have abolished the 
“Dower and by Curtesy” laws, unless Penn- 


sylvania has abolished it within the last 
five or six years. The other 12 states no 
longer have this common law rule. It was 
abolished in Maine in 1895, Mississippi in 1880, 
Nebraska in 1907, Minnesota in 1875, Kan- 
sas 1 1868; in Connecticut property laws of 
1877, 
and in North 


and South Dakota, and Oklahoma the Dower 


hushand and wife were made equal in 


Wyoming, Colorado, Indiana, 


and by Curtesy law no longer prevails. I 
cannot give the date of the statutes abolishing 
it as I have not the statutes before me, but 
have other authority from which I have taken 
it. 
] 


surviving heirs differs more or less, but the 


all of these states the distribution to the 


laws affecting the property of husband and 


wife are the same in all. In some of them 


the survivor takes one-half absolutely if there 
are children, and all if there are no children, 
and in some of the states the survivor takes 


one-third if there are children, one-half if 


ther: are none, and father or mother is living. 
1 will not go into detail as it would take too 
much space. 

I hope you will make these corrections after 
you have confirmed my statements, which you 
can do in any law library having the statutes 
of the various states. 


Pittsburg, Kan. MaAGpDALEN B. Munson. 


_[ Irs. Boyd, of the Research Department of the 
National League of Women Voters, points out that 
vate ‘rouble in the paragraph at issue is undoubtedly 
ypographical. It begins (see page 1329 issue of 
May 29), “Thirteen states never abolished dower 
and curtesy,” etc. There follows an enumeration of 
arose thirteen states: California, Connecticut, 
yaiane, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Minnesota, 
_ ‘aska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
- h Dakota, Wyoming—everyone of which has 
abolished dower and curtesy. Manifestly the 
barcgraph in the copy supplied by Mrs. McCulloch 
for this article should have read: “ Thirteen states 
have abolished dower and curtesy.” etc.—Eb.] 


A Pioneer Indeed 
To THE EpiTtoR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
N 1870 I subscribed for and read, as long 
as it continued, the “ Revolution,” edited by 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, and later the “ Woman’s Journal,” edited 
by Lucy Stone and her daughter, till that 


Journal merged into the “Woman Citizen,” 


which I now take and enjoy. I also wrote 
articles on suffrage for publication. 

Many years ago, during the administration 
of Gov. John S. Phelps of Missouri, I worked 
in connection with his wife, an enthusiastic 
suffragist in the cause, circulating petitions 
for suffrage in this city, and was told by par- 
ties at headquarters that I had the largest peti- 
tion of any sent in at that time. 

Still later I became a member of the Spring- 
field Suffrage 
another pioneer worker, our own dear Neva 


Society, in whose ranks was 
Thomas, one of Springfield’s brightest, most 
earnest up-to-date and up-to-the-minute work- 
ers, and now president of the League of 
Women Voters, a society to which I also be- 
long; and as I will be 83 the coming 4th of 
July, you see I have been interested in the 
work a long time, and hope to keep up my 
interest while I live. 
Yours for the cause 
Springfield, Mo. Mrs. Jutta A. Hovey-Corsy. 


U. S. Public Health Service 
To THE EpiTor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

REGRET that in the ]i’oman Citizen for 

May 22, 1920, “M. S. B.” did not quote 
enough from the 1919 report of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service to give the value of that of- 
ficial statement. As it stands at present, her 
quotation gives a reader the impression that 
war stopped all work by officers in the child 
hygiene section save routine. But M. S. B. 
stopped in the middle of a sentence—just be- 
And the exception 


fore the word “ except.” 


is worth noting. In spite of limited appro- 
priation, in spite of the assignment of officers 
of this as of all other parts of the Service to 
war duty, effort was concentrated upon re- 
gions within the Extra-Cantonment zones, and 
Service officers examined 168,357 school chil- 
dren, more than 25,000 of whom needed medi- 
cal, surgical or urgent dental attention, in ad- 
dition to frequent cases in need of minor den- 
tal services. Social and epidemiological fol- 
low-up by doctors and nurses gave opportu- 
nity for education in the homes. Infant clinics 
and dental clinics were established in eight of 
the Extra-Cantonment zones. 

Cooperation from volunteer agencies is also 
recorded in the report mentioned. Further ac- 
tivities yet to be reported, though planned and 
begun even during the war restrictions, are: 

1. The Missouri—a 


demonstration of 


analytical survey in 
state-wide cooperation in 


child hygiene; 


2. The study in Cecil County, Maryland, con- 


tributing, with findings in other places, to 
standards of physical development ; 

3. A study in Baltimore, in cooperation with 
Johns Hopkins University, of mal-nutrition in 
infancy and childhood; 

4. A scientific experiment in Boston of the 
nutritional value of dried milk; 

5. In Oregon, cooperating with the State 
University, a survey of dependent, delinquent 
and feebleminded children is under way, the 
object of which is recommended legislation af- 
fecting the feebleminded. This is in response 
to resolution of State Legislature; 


West 


hygiene of school children are being developed 


6. In Virginia, facilities for oral 


in cooperation with the State Department of 
Health; 

7. At the request of the Juvenile Court of 
District of Columbia, officers of the Service 
have been detailed to study cases of delin- 


quency and feeblemindedness that come to 


that Court, and to recommend measures of 


protection and prevention; 

8. Delaware, where the Reconstruction Com- 
mission has appropriated $25,000 for two years 
for child welfare, has asked the Service to ap- 
point an officer as medical director of the 
hygiene and public health aspects of that work 
In addition this officer has been appointed Di- 
rector of the School Medical Inspection Serv- 
ice of the State, by the State Department of 
Education. 


HELEN GUTHRIE MILLER, 


At Last 


HE granting of degrees to whom student 
at Oxford University, England, has a 
length been achieved. 

For some years the university has been at 
tended by women students, but they were neve 
technically admitted to membership, and cam 
without the hope of obtaining degrees. The: 
curriculum was modelled almost exactly upon 
that of the honor schools, which lead Oxford 
men to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts. Now the university decrees 
concerning degrees will apply equally to both 
sexes; and members of the women’s facilities 
will sit with equal rights upon examination 
boards and committees. 

Outwardly, this revolutionary change will 
make little difference at the university. 
will continue to do the most of their tutorial 
work under the facilities of their own halls 
and colleges. And the sharply marked separa- 
tion of the sexes, which was an essential con- 
were originally 


Women 


dition upon which women 
allowed to attend the university, will in no way 


be altered. 
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NEW YORKH COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC 
114 East 85th Street 


— 


A High School of Music for earnest stu- 
dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 


Uy 
i 
structors from beginning to highest perfec- : 
4 
y 
ny 
i 


a 


tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 
struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 
' Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal 
4 Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
Public Schooi Music accepted by Board of 
Education. 


Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. 
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A tutoring school which educates boys and girls 
who are normal in social life but require special attention in 
studies. Individual instruction; kindergarten through high 
school. Vocational in farming and domestic science. 


DEVEREUX MANOR 


An exclusive country home to meet every need of 

children seriously handicapped by mental and physical limi- 

tations. 35 acres of lawns and woodlands. Specially qualified 
staff; we d i di 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 














ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLR' 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 


SUMMER Professional 
Training. Costume De- 
sign; mdscape Ar- 
chitecture; Interior 
Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 


























To the Woman Voter 


| November you will 

take part in the most im- 
portant voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing || 
a President for the United 








| 

|] States. 

Are You Ready to Vote 
| Intelligently? 


| Follow the Carrie Chapman 
| Catt Citizenship Course 


Weekly in the Woman Citizen 


| | 

















Why Taxes Must Go On 


(Continued from page 83) 


We do not have everybody writing his 
We have expert stenographers, 
expert Suppose everybody made 
machinery, where would we be? Back in the 
middle ages, and before. The whole principle 
of modern civilization has been one of differen- 


tory? 
own letters. 


machinists. 


tiation, cutting down costs and taking advan- 
tage. 

I say economically a protective tariff hasn’t 
the slightest justification. Moreover, it is vicious 
because it is based upon that idea of equalizing 
opportunity. 

Now, politically, a tariff has many justifica- 
tions. In other words, there is a difference be- 
tween the pure economic principle and the polit- 
ical principle, because, after all, we have to live 
aS a group, as a unit,and it may be good policy 
for us to discriminate against some country, 
against some product, or it may be desirable, 
from the standpoint of the body politic, to set 
up a tariff wall to get revenue, if we can’t get 
it some other way, but economically, from the 
standpoint of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, there is nothing at all to be said for a 
protective tariff. If we should build a tariff 
in America on the basis of the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad, then we 
would be giving a subsidy to every industry; 
the difference in the price represents the subsidy 
you give, that is all. If you want to give a sub- 
sidy to some industries, to sugar or something 
else, if you want to subsidize them, then do it, 
but it isn’t a thing which can be arrived at 
scientifically. 

I should say that the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a protective tariff should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint, first, of the eco- 
nomic principles in it, and, second, the political 
principles in it. It may be a good policy for 
us now to put a tariff in our country against 
German dyes. That may be good policy, good 
politics, from the standpoint of future wars, 
but then you must consider that every protec- 
tive tariff that you put on gives a subsidy, and 
the subsidy is represented by the degree of the 
protection, and the difference in the price which 
you would have under the present conditions 
and the difference in the price which you would 


have under other conditions. 


What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of tariff for revenue only? 

There is no such animal as a tariff for rev- 
enue only. Every tariff that is imposed is pro- 
tective. Every tariff that is imposed diverts 
labor from industries into which it would go 
normally into those which are protected, and to 
that extent it is protective. 

How are the states to make up the financial 
loss occasioned by prohibition? 


Take the sources that are available—income. 


Income will undoubtedly be increased. The 
social income will undoubtedly be increased be- 
cause of prohibition. Take some of this income, 
and it is unlimited, and apply it for the pur- 
poses which are thought to be necessary for the 
time being. 

Now, I have roughly gone over the funda- 
mental American system of state taxe I 
haven’t said very much about federal taxation, 
probably nothing, nor about constitutional pro- 
visions which make it possible for the nation 
only to do certain things. 

We now have a federal income tax, and most 
of the states have some income taxes. I have 
told you something about public expenditures, 
and how these moneys should be expended, in- 
cidentally touching on the budget, and last but 
not least I have given you my philosophy of a 


protective tariff. 








Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 
Factory and Main Office 

Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
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See ’phone book | 

















The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major ’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 





CANTILEVER SHOE | 
COMFORT 


A restful shoe for you to wear. 

ing. Made in stylish leathers. 

shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. | 
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NUESTRA CAUSA 


A monthly woman’s rights review, 
devoted to sociology, literature, art and 
education. Published in Spanish at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Edited by 
Dr. Petrona Elye and Adela Garcia Sala- 


berry. Profusely illustrated. 


This magazine is unique of its kind in 
South America 


Price (including foreiga postage) $2 per year 


Subscriptions may be sent to I. Gore- 
LIK, 32 Bay 20th Street, Bath Beach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 
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BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
171 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
| New York 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMiIck, MASS. 


2nD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MAry GARRETT HAY, NEW YORK 


3rD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 
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Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 
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Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
- Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSeEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 





DIRECTORS 


Mrs. CHARLES H. Brooks, Kansas 

Mrs. J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 

Mrs. RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
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Acquaint Your Friends and 


Neighbors with the 


Woman Citizen 


We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
the Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
as many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 


"MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO 
PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 
YOUR FRIENDS and 
NEIGHBORS 

















Drop a line to our Subscription 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 
to you by return mail. 


Now that suffage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN” 


Subscription Department 
171 MADISON AVENUE 


New York 
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EDUCATION 


Isthe Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” —President Woodrow Wilson. 






. NELSON S LASTS A LIFETIME 
Unlock the VOLUME 
Remove OLD Pages’ 
Insert NEW Pages 


TWICE A.YEAR) 
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“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 


liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS #aarticles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


,ENCYCLOPAE DIA 
SResearch Bureau for Special Information 





Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias ard thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 


Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE, Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 





apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 
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Send for this Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color <i plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 
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